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Last year the attention of the Ford Motor reconditioned engines; 
Company was called to a 4934 Ford V-8 $.004 per mile. 
Truck that had traveled more than Here is owner’s evidence of Ford econ- 
500,000 miles- Dramatic as this perform- omy. It is one of many examples of the 
ance seemed, Petroleum Carrier Corpo- rugged dependability and dollar-saving 
ration, the owners, advise that this same performance of the Ford V-8 Truck. 1939 
has now rolled up @ total of more Ford V-8 Trucks are already turning in 
records of outstanding economy +: °* 
e total operating demonstrating that the Ford Truck is 
rd V-8, hauling 4 3000- built to do more work, in less time, at 
tank, is $.05719 per mile, lower cost. 
See your Ford dealer today- Examine 
the Ford Truck and compare it, feature 
items. Thi nts to 3 cents with other units. Arrange for 
r mile less than other makes of units b’”’ test. Know the 
in their fleet. They state that the total u spend another 
cost of replacements; including factory~ 
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Ford Motor Company. builders of Ford y-8 and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 
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K-treated shower curtains made by Jos. A. Kaplan, Ine. 


They were searching for a cement 
—and look what they found 


New K-treated fabric is typical Goodrich development 


HILE GOODRICH makes the 

strongest rubber cement known, 
Goodrich engineers still tried to im- 
prove it. In the great experimental 
laboratories which are always busy, 
they worked with every conceivable 
combination of chemicals. 

One scientist — believe it or not— 
tried chemicals made from coke, lime- 
stone and salt water... It was no good 
as a cement—but it had other interest- 
ing properties. He kept on, and after a 
year of work a new synthetic material 
was born—with many of the charac- 
teristics of rubber, plus many proper- 
ties the natural product never had! 

This new material, Koroseal, has a 


thousand uses, one being a new and 
different type of shower curtain. Sheer 
silk, ““K-treated’”” (coated with Koro- 
seal) is thin, light, translucent—yet as 
waterproof as glass. It lasts indefi- 
nitely, never has to be dried out, never 
discolors, is as easily handled when 
wet as dry. 

Raincoat makers call it a perfect ma- 
terial, too. Other companies are seizing 
on K-treated fabrics for draperies, 
beach wear, table cloths, hats and doz- 
ens of other products in addition to 
shower curtains. 

Koroseal was developed by the same 
Goodrich engineers who are available 


to help you adapt it and their other 
important new materials to your prod- 
uct or process, In every industry there 
is always one company which is first 
to seize improvements and step ahead 
of competition. Perhaps the new 
Goodrich synthetics or improvements 
Goodrich has made in natural rubber 
properties can help you be that com- 
pany in your field. Write The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
Ann puede pueblo IN RUBBEB 


























20 times 
aday 


Many times a day, up and down the 








corridor for a drink of water wastes 
employees’ time—and management's 
money! Save by installing a paper cup 
service at convenient points. Choose the 
modern AERO or AJAX pure paper cups, 
served from protective steel or Bakelite 
dispensers. The cost is nominal. 


Ways to save money with AJAX or AERO cup 
services are told in the booklet “New Dividends 
for Business?” Free to executives. Inspect these 
services, without obligation—check square below. 


LOOK FOR NAMI AJAX ON EACH CLP 











C) Mail us your FREE BOOKLET, and 
(] Have dealer tell us about the special 
One Dollar “GET ACQUAINTED” Offer. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68B PRESCOTT STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
270 B Broadway @ 221 B No. LaSalle Street 
New York Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CoO. DIV. 
416 B Second Street, San Francisco 
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Purrto RICO...‘‘rich port!”’ Let the 
name sing its meaning ... as you approach 
this harbor where, by ship and plane, the 
Americas meet. Yonder looms El Morro, 
guarding through four centuries this treas- 
ure of beauty and trade. And there, on the 
far horizon, are the mountains . . . rising to 
catch the cool trade winds that tame the 
tropic sun and make all seasons ideally 
equal, Hold this vision, now, while you 
land ... lest you be dazzled by the joy and 
color all around . . . by the gay beach life, 
the golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, the con- 
trasting glamour of modern hotels and 
old Spanish customs. 

For remember... this is an important 
part of our U.S.A. 3,500 square miles... 
1,700,000 people . . . a $90,000,000 custom- 
et for the factories, farms, railroads and 
shipping lines of the mainland. That trail 
where you take your morning ride leads 
through sugar and tobacco plantations, 
citrus groves and pineapple fields, which 
eloquently reveal the island’s immense fer- 
tility. That majestic mountain drive will 


show you what a potential source of new 
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spreading before 


wealth this island is .. . 
you green acres of “the world’s only after- 
dinner liqueur coffee.” In any romantic 
town from San Juan to Ponce and Maya- 
guez, you can see the centuries-old art of 
Puerto Rican embroidery—eager, as always, 
to employ its normal quota of many thou- 
sand skilled workers. And anywhere along 
your road, you can refresh yourself with 
that fine Puerto Rican rum which outsells 
all others on our mainland. 

Let these facts heighten your emotion as 
you see the Stars and Stripes above El 
Morro ...as you see the smart uniforms 
which proclaim Puerto Rico’s new impor- 


BORT, CALLED RICH... 





tance—and attraction—as a great army, navy 
and marine base. This harbor was always 
alluring . . . but now U. S. engineers have 
made it a great roadstead for ships of any 
size—truly a focal point of Latin-American 
trade. “The port called rich” was ever a 
gateway to new joy—now it will open your 
eyes to new opportunities, too. Come and 
see! Ask your travel agent about conveni- 
ent sailings from New York, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Tampa, Lake Charles, Gal- 
veston and Houston—about direct air ser- 
vice. Or write to the Government of Puerto 
Rico, Institute of Tourism—San Juan, P.R., 
and 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


An 8-pound I- 
ounce son, Michael 
Damien, to MAUREEN 
O’SULLIVAN, 28-year- 
old screen actress and 
JoHun Farrow, 35, 
writer and motion- 
picture director, in 
St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, 
May 30. The child was named after 
Father Damien, famous priest of the 
Molokai Island leper colony, about whom 
Farrow wrote the biography, “Damien, the 
Leper,” three years ago. 





International 


Engaged: 

~os . JANE Howarp, 
daughter of Roy W. 
Howard, president 
and editor of The New 
York World-Telegram 
and board chairman 
of the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers, and 
Lr. ALpert Carson 
Perkins, U.S.N., son 
of Mrs. Gibson Per- 
kins of Gooding, Ida- 
ho. The publisher’s 
daughter was graduated from Radcliffe 
College in 1936 and for the past two years 
has been a reporter on The Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser. Last year she 
made an air trip to 
Hankow, China, and 
wrote a series of inter- 
views with Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. 
Lieutenant Perkins 
was graduated from 
the United States Na- 
val Academy in 1929 
and is attached to 
the cruiser Trenton 
:$ a senior aviator. yon 


Married: 


Mere Operon, 28-year-old English 
motion-picture actress, and ALEXANDER 
Korva, 45, Hungarian-born producer of 
British films, in Antibes, France, June 3. 
The ceremony, which verified rumors cur- 
rent for the past year, was performed in 
the local town hall by Mayor Jules Grec. 
The couple first met in the commissary of 
a London studio, and later Korda gave 
Miss Oberon her first big chance by cast- 
ing her as Anne Boleyn in “Henry VIII.” 
It was Miss Oberon’s first marriage and 
the producer’s second. 
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JosepH Puuirzer Jr., of St. Louis, 
Mo., son of the publisher of The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and Lovise VAUCLAIN, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jacques L. Vau- 
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clain of Haverford, Pa., June 2. Following 
the ceremony in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Bryn Mawr, a reception was held 
at the home of the bride’s grandfather, 
Samuel M. Vauclain, board chairman of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Pulitzer 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Post-Dispatch, the newspaper founded by 
his grandfather, the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
who also established The New York World. 


Celebrated: 





International 


Quietly, by the Duke anp Ducuess 
or Wrnpsor, their second wedding anni- 
versary, June 3. Excluding even their 
closest friends, the former king and his 
American-born wife remained in seclusion 
at their Paris home on Suchet Boulevard. 
Well-founded reports are that some time 
this year the couple will visit the United 
States and that the Duke will go to Eng- 
land to see his mother, Queen Mary, who 
recently was injured in an automobile ac- 
cident (NEWSWEEK, June 5). 


Arrived: 
Gen. EvaNGELINE Boorn, 73, inter- 
national chief of the Salvation Army, in 
New York on her last official “visit.” After 
her retirement next October as head of the 
organization which has its headquarters in 
London, she will re- 
turn to live in Amer-, 
ica. General Booth 
said she didn’t believe 
there would be a 
European war because 
“there is gradually 
emerging a belief that 
war, after all, is not 
inevitable.” 


Wide World 


Tom Mooney, pardoned labor leader 
who served 22 years in San Quentin prison 
for the 1916 San Francisco Preparedness 
Day bombing, in New York, to raise funds 
for the release of Warren K. Billings, who 
was convicted with him. Mooney, taking 
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the wrong train in Chicago, arrived ; 
Grand Central Terminal two and one.} 

hours ahead of schedule and, after wander 
ing around unnoticed, finally was spottgj 
by a railroad employe. Taken by freish/ 
elevator to the platform where his sche, 
uled train was pulling in, the 57-year 
labor hero was greeted by a crowd of 
15,000 persons. 


Departed: 
Gen. Joun J. 
PerRsHING, 78-year- 


old commander of 
the American Expe- 
ditionary Force dur- 
ing the World War, 
from New York, for 
his annual inspection 
of the French battle- 
fields in his capacity 
of chairman of the 
American Battle 
Monuments Commission. Making his sec. 
ond trip abroad since his almost fatal jjl. 
ness early last year, the General tol 
newspaper men: “I’m feeling very well and 
still working on my memoirs.” 


Inducted: 


Prince Franz Josepu i, as ruler of 
the 65-square-mile principality of Liech- 
tenstein. The 33-year-old Prince gave his 
oath to uphold the Constitution, while 
his 11,500 subjects in 
turn pledged their 
loyalty to his rule. 
The day-long celebra- 
tion started with a 
reception given by 
the Prince, followed 
by a citizens’ parade 
and patriotic speech- 
making. The Prince 
has been head of the 
tiny principality since 
the retirement in March 1938 of his 8+ 
year-old uncle, Prince Franz I, who died 
four months earlier. 


Wide World 


Three Lions 


Nominated: 


By President Roosevelt, Ciaupe G 
Bowens, 60, Indiana author, former news- 
paper editor, and United States Ambassa- 
dor to Spain (1933-39) , as Ambassador to 
Chile; Epowixn C. Witson, 46, counselor of 
the United States Embassy in Paris, 4 
Minister to Uruguay; and Dove.as Jey- 
KINS, 59, United States Consul General in 
London, as Minister to Bolivia. 


Played: 


Her first Broadway role, Evoise S#el- 
DON, understudy for Helen Chandler, who 
portrays “Ann” in the successful Broad- 
way revival of Sutton Vane’s “Outward 
Bound.” When Miss Chandler became il 
last week, she took over the part of the 
love-stricken girl who has committed st 
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I’m the fellow who “didn’t insure his 


car because he had nothing to lose”! 
a 


“TI thought I was safe. All my property 
was in my wife’s name, so I figured that, 
if I had an accident and was sued for dam- 
ages, I couldn’t lose much. They could 
take the car and that was about all. So I 
didn’t bother to take out car insurance. 
What a mistake that was! 

“Six months ago I had a bad accident. 
Lights from an approaching car blinded 
me and before I knew it, I crashed head- 
long into another car. The other driver had 
to be taken to the hospital. 

“When he recovered, he filed suit 
against me for $10,000 damages. Of course 
I had to hire a lawyer. No one will ever 
convince me that the accident was my 
fault, but I couldn’t prove it and the court 
returned a verdict of $4,700 against me. 


HOW I LOST 
“I didn’t see how they could take $4,700 
away from me if I didn’t have it. But I 
was wrong! My salary was promptly at- 
tached and my boss nearly fired me when 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE 


Home Office: Boston 


80 Branch Offices in principal cities from coast to coast 


ee MUT 








he heard about it. Now, every week my 
pay envelope is shy 10% of my regular 
salary; and this will go on and on — either 
until the full $4,700 is paid or until ten 
years elapse.” 

Are you gambling your home, your sav- 
ings and 10% of your income on your 
ability to avoid accidents? Do you know 
that automobile insurance rates are lower 
than for many years? Do you realize that 
you can protect yourself against all the risks 
of owning and operating a car at very low 
net cost on convenient, deferred payments 
—if you have a good driving record? 


HOW YOU MAY SAVE 


Here’s how the Liberty Mutual plan 
works for your benefit: We select policy- 
holders with unusual care, because good 
drivers have fewer accidents. Fewer acci- 
dents mean fewer claims to pay. Further- 
more, we deal direct with you through 
salaried representatives, thus saving you 
high sales costs. 


In all states whose insurance laws per- 
mit, Liberty Mutual gives special rate 
reductions to car-owners who have good 
driving records. In addition, in every 
state, Liberty Mutual returns the savings 
it makes, by careful selection and direct 
dealing, to its policyholders in cash divi- 
dends. More than $71,000,000 in dividends 
has been paid to policyholders since 1912. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Let us send you a booklet which tells 
you how you may insure your car at low 
cost. The coupon below will bring it to 
you without cost or obligation. Contains 
facts you should know about accidents 
and car insurance. Shows how 170,000 
careful drivers are saving money, explains 
how you can qualify, describes our con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan. You will 
also receive an estimate of the money you 
may save by insuring your car with 
Liberty Mutual. Tear out and mail the 
coupon today! 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
175 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free booklet which shows how careful 


drivers can save on car insurance. 


Name 


NW-6-12 





Business Address 





Town where car is kept 
. UAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General 
‘ability, Burglary and Robbery, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for 


Make of Car 





No. of Cyls. 





manufacturers, merchants end individuals. All forms of Fire Insur- 


ance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 





Model No. 

















AUMINUM FON 
SANS ITS FRESH 





“Mountain Tea flavor!’’ What 
freshness and tastiness that 
promises! To live up to the 
promise, Clark wraps every 
piece of Teaberry Gum in a 
sheath of Aluminum Foil. It locks 
in goodness. Shuts out harm. 
As ever so many manufacturers 
have learned, AJcoa Aluminum 
Foil is a trustworthy safeguard 
against moisture, air, and light 
which are harmful to freshness, 
purity, flavor, and color. 


Aluminum Company of America, 
2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALCOA 
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cide. Normally Miss Sheldon, whose pre- 
vious experience had been in summer 
stock, is secretary to Laurette Taylor, vet- 
eran actress, who recently received the 
1939 Barter Theater Award for her role of 
“Mrs. Midgit” in the show (Newsweek, 
May 22). 


Died: 


Shortly after birth at the Lying-In 
Hospital, Boston, a premature son born to 
the former ANNE Linpsay CLARKE, 22, and 
Joun RoosEve.t, 23, youngest son of 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. The First 
Lady, who rushed from New York in 
answer to her son’s urgent telephone call, 
announced the news to Boston reporters. 
“Anne is fine,” she said, “quite well, in 
fact.” The young Roosevelts were married 
a year ago in Nahant, Mass. 


Sir Pure Sassoon, 50, former British 
Under-Secretary for Air (1924-29, 1931- 
37) and First Commissioner of Works 
since 1937, in London, June 3. Besides his 
public service, he was noted as a philan- 
thropist, art collector, a leader of London 
society, and one of the empire’s most 
eligible bachelors and richest men. His 
mother was the former Aline de Roths- 
child. His father, Sir Edward, the second 
Baronet Sassoon, was the grandson of 
David Sassoon, a wealthy Jewish merchant 
of Baghdad who became a British subject 
after moving to Bombay early in the nine- 
teenth century. Sir Philip succeeded his 
father as a Unionist Member of Parlia- 
ment. During the World War he was sec- 
retary to Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig. 
Following the Armistice Sir Philip served 
as secretary to the Minister of Transport 
and, from 1920 to 1922, was private sec- 
retary to Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George. 


Cherry, the English record-breaker: 41,6441 pounds in year 
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Swift’s Contest 

If the Army-Navy cooking contes 
deserved the two-column cut and the typ, 
paragraph item under the heading “Mj. 
Call” which it received in your issue ¢ 
May 29, your readers may be interesta 
in two pertinent facts which escaped th, 
customary eagle eye of your reporter. The 
contest was at the Swift & Company 
building at the New York World’s Fj; 
and the prize money was given by Swift 

Copies of the recipes used by the Army 
and Navy cooks are available to anyon 
who wants them. 

HAROLD E. WILSON 
Swift & Company Exhibit 
New York World’s Fair 





Distance Yodeling 
Would suggest that NEwsweek’s music 
editor find out where Tyrol is befor 
writing up future festivals of Swiss music 
(Newsweek, May 15). 
EDWARD DOUGHTY 
New York City 


It seemed to Newsweek that the fact 
the voices of Swiss yodelers carry many 
miles was sufficient physical excuse for 
saying their voices wafted “across the 
Tyrol valleys” in adjacent Austria. 





Champion Cows 

Newsweek for May 1 carried a picture 
and article subject to correction. 

We handle the advertising for the Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Society of Independence, 
Iowa. According to the information fur- 
nished us, Cherry, an eight-year-old milk- 
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ing Shorthorn cow of Wiltshire, England, 
now owns the official world’s record for 
milk yield—41,64444 pounds in a year. 

If Cherry could talk she would raise a 
big fuss about someone else being credited 
with the new world’s record. But as she 
can’t, it’s up to us to tell you about it. 

S. I. ROSENFELD 
Shaffer Brennan Margulis 
Advertising Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Rosenfeld refers to NEwSweexk’s 
picture of Johanna Hester Prilly, a Hol- 
stein-Friesian of San Jose, Calif., who 
produced 41,414 pounds of milk in a year. 
Her record was authenticated by the 
North American Cow Testing Association 
on Apr. 14. The authentication of Cherry's 
11,644% pounds, though completed on 
Apr. 7, had not reached this country at 
the time of the N.A.C.T.A. announcement. 





Citizenship Induction 

Newsweek for May 29, in its story 
“Coming-of-Age Pageant,” would imply 
that the recently heralded ceremony of 
induction into citizenship is just a new 
idea. And for this idea, Newsweek credits 
Dr. R. J. Colbert of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

It is possible that Dr. Colbert had not 
read of the elaborate ceremonies of in- 
duction into citizenship which originated 
three or four years ago in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

I doubt if the pageant of majority 
staged at Manitowoc surpassed in any of 
its details the impressive ceremonies which 
take place once or twice yearly in a large 
number of our CCC camps in the United 
States. The building of better citizens and 
training them for the responsibilities of 
good citizenship has always been an im- 
portant factor in the CCC educational 
program. 

PHILIP YEOMANS 
Educational Adviser 
CCC Company 5457 
Bonanza, Ore. 


Newsweek did not intend to imply that 
Dr. Colbert deserved sole credit for in- 
venting the ceremony of citizenship in- 
duction, for something of the sort has long 
been practiced not only by the CCC but 
by certain other organizations. But, as far 
as Newsweek knows, the Wisconsin 
educator is the first to apply it on a large 
scale to unorganized youth. 





Industrial Pictures 


I like your series of industrial pictures, 
such as the batch in the June 5 issue on 
“The Making of a Mirror.” I hope you'll 
have more of them. 

S. C. WALLACE 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


We will. 
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“I want to say again, and I wish 
I could say it louder and clearer, 
that THE GRAPES OF WRATH is 
the greatest American novel I 
have ever read.” 

—DOROTHY PARKER 


“THE GRAPES OF WRATH has 
touched the heart of the coun- 
try.” 

—LEWIS GANNETT 


“The American novel of the 
season, probably the year, pos- 
sibly the decade.” 

—CLIFTON FADIMAN 


“It seems to me as great a book 
as has yet come out of Amer- 
ica.” 

—ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


THE VIKING PRESS 


619 pages 


“What I like most, among all 
else, is the vitality of its charac- 
ters and the way in which they 
dominate, by their very being, 
their background and their sit- 
uations ...I shan’t forget it.” 

—PEARL S. BUCK 


“A mighty document and an 
amazing work of art.” 
—CARL VAN DOREN 


“By all odds Steinbeck’s great- 
est novel.” 
—JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


“I wish that I could have called 
the whole of the country on the 
telephone, to say —‘Read this 
book’.”” 

—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
$2.75 

















When you’re 281.76 nhiles out of New York 








You can always tell how far you are from Chicago 
or New York by a quick look at the Veeder-Root 
Odometer in the observation car of the New York Cen- 
tral’s luxurious streamliner. This instrument literally 
“keeps track” of train travel over 958.20 miles of smooth 
steel. And by the turning figures on the dial you can 
set your watch to the timetable, or correctly mark your 
position on the map. So next time you ride the “Cen- 
tury,” see how Veeder-Root measures your route. 

And see how Veeder-Root Devices measure, compute, 
control, protect ...in every branch of business and in- 
dustry. Look for them or. zasoline computer pumps... 
business, amusement and vending machines . . . trucks, 


ON THE FAMOUS 





elevators, machine tools, etc. Learn how they’ve in- 
creased the utility of the products they’re built into... 
how they’ve increased sales, and production-economies. 


Then make it a point to see what they can do for you, 
in your product and in your plant. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Nedn-ROT... TRADEMARK OF WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF COUNTING AND COMPUTING DEVICES 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Murphy-Corcoran Tie 


Note that Attorney General Murphy 
has been working hand in hand with Tom 
Corcoran on Justice Department appoint- 
ments, legislation, and so on. Many of Cor- 
coran’s bright young lawyer protégés are 
getting jobs in the department as Murphy 
proceeds with his personnel cleanup. At 
the same time, Corcoran is a prime mover 
to make Murphy the Vice Presidential 
nominee on a Roosevelt third-term ticket, 
or perhaps the Presidential nominee if 
F.D.R. doesn’t run. Incidentally, despite 
revival of rumors that Murphy will be 
switched to replace Secretary of War 
Woodring, intra-New Deal enthusiasm for 
the change has slumped markedly. 


Ickes vs. ‘Look’ 


If you think New Dealers who are push- 
ing the Roosevelt third-term drive aren’t 
touchy about the way it’s publicized, 
here’s a story for you. Secretary Ickes did 
an article on the third-term movement for 
Look magazine but somehow wasn’t shown 
the edited proofs until Look’s 2,000,000 
copies were already printed. He squawked 
so loudly at the editing that the publishers 
had to agree on a strange settlement. The 
current issue is carrying the Ickes piece 
as edited. The next issue will carry the 
same article precisely as it was before 
editors touched it—along with a note ex- 
plaining that Ickes objected to the original 
handling of the article. 


Building Trades Battle 


You'll soon be reading that the C.L.0. is 
about to invade the A.F.L.-dominated 
building trades. Happy over their success 
in the recent coal strike and in blocking 
Labor Act amendments, C.1.0. officials 
have started busily discussing various plans 
for organizing their own building-trade 
unions. The big question is whether this 
will be a serious, long-term drive or 
whether it’s just a strategical move to 
scare off A.F.L.’s attempted invasion of 


such C.I.O. fields as the coal and auto in- 
dustries. ‘ 


Political Straws 


Last Sunday’s widely headlined story 
about Garner’s actively seeking the Presi- 
dential nomination even in open opposition 


to F.D.R. was handed out by Bascom 
Timmons, Texas correspondent and Gar- 
ner friend; he said it wasn’t authorized by 
Garner but represented his thoughts . . . 
A move to purge Hiram Evans as Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan will come to 
a head at the Klan’s Atlanta conclave 
June 30... The N.Y. publisher who has 
been widely described as Dewey’s most 
powerful journalistic supporter has defi- 
nitely soured on him. 


Ordway Resignation 


Washington is so used to seeing officials 
resign in a huff that the same sort of talk 
began circulating last week when Samuel 
Ordway Jr. quit as Republican member of 
the Civil Service Commission. The fact is 
he got along well with F.D.R. and quit 
mainly because he felt he’s accomplished 
about all the reform possible at this time. 
Roosevelt, a born reformer, was doubly 
willing to make civil-service changes when 
they meant blanketing thousands of Dem- 
ocrats into permanent jobs. Ordway, young 
and dynamic, was also practical enough to 
know that was the price that must be paid 
for civil-service reform. So the two worked 
closely together—with the result that Ord- 
way’s two-year tenure produced the great- 
est extension of the merit system of any 
similar period since the system’s adoption. 


Du Pont and Munitions 


The War and Navy Departments have 
been putting quiet pressure on the du Pont 
companies to go to work filling munitions 
orders for Latin-American governments. 
The Administration feels this would fit in 
with the good-neighbor policy and would 
give the companies practice that might be 
valuable to this country later. The hitch is 
that the du Ponts, remembering the as- 
persions cast on them in the Nye munitions 
inquiry, are reluctant to fill any such 
orders. Congressmen from whom they’ve 
sought advice have urged that they get 
the Army-Navy recommendations in writ- 
ing before selling any munitions to foreign 
governments. 


Trivia 

To appease cotton growers who disliked 
all the publicity about the wool dresses 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the Queen will wear, 
Secretary Wallace persuaded his wife to 
wear a cotton dress—and cotton stockings 
—to a recent White House event; Mrs. 
Roosevelt donned a cotton dress but 
balked at the stockings . . . Washington 
dress-suit renting establishments have 
been scrambling to get enough morning 
clothes to meet the demand for Congress’ 


reception to the King and Queen . . . To 
illustrate what he considers the public at- 
titude toward bankers, Senator Townsend 
tells the story of a man who sought to 
borrow a pencil from a banker and was 
told to put up a fountain pen as collateral. 





Argentina’s Nazis 


Don't think Nazi activities in Argenti- 
na have been completely curtailed by Presi- 
dent Ortiz’ recent crackdown. Reliable in- 
formation is that it simply forced the 
Reich undercover propaganda machine to 
reorganize for operation under new guises. 
Shutdown Nazi publications are being 
merged and will appear soon under a new 
name; the dissolved Labor Front will 
emerge as the “German Club of Argenti- 
na”; and German tourist agents, on orders 
from Berlin, will take over many of the 
duties heretofore performed by secret 
agents. 


German Strategy 


The first battle in a war between France 
and Germany will be fought in Northern 
Italy—if present indications are borne out. 
French military strategists have secretly 
believed this for some time and now 
they’ve learned that German reservists in 
the Munich area have been ordered to re- 
port to Milan, Turin, and Trieste, in case 
of war mobilization. Presumably, Ger- 
many expects that its troops in Italy will 
prevent repetition of the 1915 Italian re- 
nege, something the Nazis still fear enough 
to keep a large force on the Austro-Italian 
border. 


Litvinoff’s Future 


From excellent Moscow diplomatic 
sources comes this plausible explanation of 
the “Litvinoff riddle”: The former Soviet 
Foreign Commissar is by no means in per- 
sonal disgrace; rather, his ousting was a 
purely symbolic move to dramatize Stalin’s 
swing toward bold independence until the 
anti-aggression bloc could be cemented. 
According to present plans as reported by 
these sources, Litvinoff will sooner or later 
be given a new post, probably as either a 
roving ambassador and trouble-shooter or 
as the Soviet’s permanent delegate to the 
League of Nations. 


Control of Shanghai 


If present Japanese power tactics fail, 
you can expect Tokyo to try next year the 
perfectly legal device of voting itself into 
control of Shanghai’s International Set- 
tlement, a step in the direction of closing 
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the Open Door. Suffrage in the Settlement 
is limited to taxpayers, and Tokyo’s plan 
is simply to pack the area with Japanese 
taxpaying voters. The British, French, and 
Americans are usually careless about 
qualifying all possible voters for full 
strength at the polls, but Japan will make 
no such mistake. 


Macedonian Trouble 


Experienced European observers are 
keeping a wary eye on the Macedonian 
area, comprising parts of Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. They’re convinced Mus- 
solini hopes to set up an “independent” 
Macedonia as part of his drive toward the 
Aegean. With its mixed population, 
Macedonia is rife with nationalist jealous- 
ies and some of its leaders are suspected 
of active cooperation with the Rome- 
Berlin axis. Since the Albanian seizure, 
alert police have arrested more than a 
score of German and Italian secret agents 
in Greek Macedonia alone. 


Goebbels Aftermath 


Despite Hitler’s earnest attempts to 
block further scandal in his official family, 
word comes from best sources that Goeb- 
bels’ widely headlined love troubles of 
last winter have ended in divorce. The 
decree, granted in secret by a German 
court, gives Frau Goebbels custody of the 
children. But it also imposes two condi- 
tions on her: she must spend at least six 
months of each year in Germany and must 
make occasional public appearances with 
her ex-husband. 


Foreign Notes 


Hitler’s election as an honorary citizen 
of Danzig has put Poland in a queer spot. 
Technically, he’s now a ward of Polish 
Foreign Secretary Beck, who’s charged 
with protecting all Danzig citizens abroad. 
Also, Poland is obliged to provide mili- 
tary funerals for all honorary citizens of 
Danzig . . . Canadians are protesting the 
sale in their country of souvenir “Indian 
totem poles” made in Japan .. . Nazis are 
converting many Prague schools into hos- 
pitals, feeling the city is the least likely 
to be bombed by the French and British 
and will therefore be safest for convalesc- 
ing soldiers. 





British Money Worries 


A rapidly increasing number of inter- 
national currency experts are forecasting 
that Britain must soon depart from its 
long, free-market tradition and introduce 
some sort of currency control along the 
line of the dictatorships. To date, the 
British Government has resorted only to 
pleas for voluntary limitation of exported 
capital, but the very fact that such pleas 
have been made is taken to point toward 


the eventual need for legal restrictions. 
Currency experts are guessing such a 
course will be necessary even if war-scare 
gold shipments to the US. aren’t revived. 


Export-Import Hitch 


In dangling the promise of financial aid 
before Latin-American countries, the 
Roosevelt Administration is handicapped 
by one important (but generally over- 
looked) hitch. The Export-Import Bank, 
which handles such financing and which 
made the recent loans to China and Brazil, 
now has total commitments of about 
$93,000,000, only some $7,000,000 below 
the limit authorized by Congress. The 
bank’s officials hope to delay new negoti- 
ations until fall, when they expect to have 
repayments large enough to make the 
bank again an important factor in inter- 
national trade. 


New Products 


Harvey’s Frozen Foods (Burlingame, 
Calif.) is introducing quick-frozen cooked 
foods (steaks, squabs, stews, etc.) to be 
served as soon as unpacked and reheated 
. . . To meet the long-standing need for 
plastics that will stand up under high 
heat, General Plastics, Inc., has developed 
two new asbestos-filled phenolic com- 
pounds that will withstand more than 
500 degrees Fahrenheit . Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. has developed a coal- 
lime-salt compound for infusion into silk 
hose, reportedly doubling the stockings’ 
life . . . There’s a new suction device that 
will clean out the bottom of a swimming 
pool without need for emptying the water 
...A Southern firm is preparing to market 
bottled water-cress juice; it’s valued for 
its high vitamin content. 


Auto Closed Shops? 


A group of corporation personnel di- 
rectors who regularly meet in New York 
are convinced that the motor industry 
will face demands for a closed shop—or at 
least for a “union shop”—as soon as pro- 
duction of 1940 models is well under way. 
From a different source comes the sup- 
porting story that the C.I.0. has already 
drawn up its demands. The C.1.0.’s mo- 
tives are its desire to bar the A.F.L. from 
the industry, plus its dire need of more 
dues from the C.1.0. auto-workers union. 
The personnel men, at latest word, were 
about evenly divided as to whether any 
auto company would give in within the 
near future. 


Business Footnotes 


While most big corporations have been 
putting new emphasis on publicity, U.S. 
Steel has quietly cut its publicity staff 
from thirteen to four men ... As an echo 
of recent TNEC hearings, at least two of 
the country’s important economic and 
political-science societies are considering 


devoting their next annual symposiums , 
the subject of idle savings and inyeg. 
ments . . . The natural-pearl industry ha 
a big N. Y. publicity firm working to may 
America pearl-conscious again; will try {; 
emphasize Queen Elizabeth’s Wearing of 
pearls . . . Though Curtis Calder jg gjj 
the likely appointee, several members oj 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange board of gov. 
ernors have been trying to persuade Pres. 
dent Walter Gifford of the A.T. & T. j 
accept the post of public representatiy. 
on the board. 





Entertainment Lines 


The British Broadcasting Corp. yijj 
soon inaugurate a new drive against “jj. 
rate” listeners; it will use cruising listening 
cars to detect some of the more thay 
100,000 not paying the 10-shilling fee as. 
sessed against all radio owners .. . By 
fall there'll be many less question-and. 
answer radio programs; only “Information, 
Please” and a couple of others now show 
up well in listener surveys . . . The British 
Government is constructing a bombproof 
vault under London to store its priceless 
motion-picture collection depicting empire 
events of the last 30 years. 


Miscellany 


The American-born Mrs. Peggy Gug- 
genheim plans to establish London’s first 
Museum of Modern Art; she’s looking for 
a suitable site and has already signed up 
Herbert Read, noted British art critic and 
author, as director . . . Recent growth of 
consumer organizations will probably lead 
the Advertising Federation of America to 
devote a full day of its convention (June 
19-23) to discussing the consumer move- 
ment ... Moses Annenberg, Philadelphia 
publisher, follows all the stories about his 
tax troubles with the government and 
personally writes to news-service execu- 
tives praising stories he considers fair and 
condemning the others. 


Missing Persons 


Col. Francois de la Rocque, whose Fas- 
cist-like Croix de Feu (Cross of Fire) party 
was dissolved by the French Government 
in 1937, now writes a signed editorial daily 
for the Petit Journal; has so little inflv- 
ence that even his bitterest foes, the Com- 
munists and Socialists, no longer worry 
about him . . . Judge Ben B. Lindsey, once 
famous as the Denver juvenile judge who 
stirred up a national controversy by et 
dorsing “companionate” marriage, at 6 
is a Los Angeles superior court judge; has 
long wanted to be appointed to the juve- 
nile court bench, but can’t get the transfer 
. . . Pola Negri, silent-screen star whose 
name was linked romantically with Hitlers 
when she was making German films, !s 
London; now 40, she'll start work on 4 
British picture in September. 
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WAS A SHIPBUILDER 


SISTER WANTED TO —_ 
as. . 
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PTHEIR ARCHITECT ® 
PROVIDED ROOM | 
FOR BOTH SAILS 
AND SONG / 


A fellow can’t rig a Fore-topgal- 
lant with a whole school of fa—so—la’s bearin’ hard on 
his starboard ear. And a neat girl finds little harmony 
in Sonny’s seafaring ways. 


Such problems—-so common in so many homes— 
are dealt with almost daily by your architect. The way 
you work and live, as well as the way you play, form 
patterns around which a skilled architect plans walls 
and windows. The result, by any yardstick, is a home 
designed to meet individual needs. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD 








Homes built today are as different from the old 
as salt and steel—new methods, new materials, yes, 
and your architect, account for that. 


One look at these new homes will show you—they 
fairly glisten with glass. Wide, spacious windows... 
mirrored walls . . . corner windows . . . bathrooms that 
sparkle with colorful Vitrolite Structural Glass. Beau- 
tiful yet inexpensive, glass is used lavishly throughout. 


Make the most of all this when you build, but see 
your architect first. His guidance, a reputable builder, 
and the use of quality materials will prove to be your 
best investment. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company... Toledo, Ohio. 


QUALITY GLASS 
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TRUCKS 





... Streamlined METRO Bodies 


Only in these two new Interna- 

tional Trucks can you get these 

new Metro Bodies with double the 

cubic capacity of the standard 
anel body on the same wheel- 
ase length. 

No fenders, no running boards, 
no hood. A greater area for loads, 
better distribution of weight. 
Modern insulation throughout; 
refrigerator insulation also 
available. 

These new trucks handle easier, 
park easier and in less space. They 
are easier to get in and out of, 
easier to load and unload. There 
are wider doors, there is more 


headroom, the driver is farther 
front, the gear-shift control is on 
the steering column, and there is 
greater visibility. 

Never before, to our knowl- 
edge, have streamlined beauty, in- 
creased utility, and absolute econ- 
omy been combined to greater 
advantage for multi-stop service. 

There’s an International Dealer 
or Branch in your immediate vi- 
cinity—ready and eager to dem- 
onstrate this or any other model 
in the line, for increasing your 
trucking efficiency and profit. 
International sizes, 14-ton to 
powerful 6-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


NTERNATIONAL 


Chicago, Illinois 


TRUCK 
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Roosevelt’s Coast Trip Mapped 
as Test of Third-Term Feeling 


Nation’s No. 1 Drummer 
May Also Try to Sell Spending 
and Neutrality Policies 


Most traveling salesmen consider sum- 
mer a dull season for calling on the trade. 
Notwithstanding, there were signs about 
the White House this week, as President 
Roosevelt prepared to leave Washington 
June 15 for a swing to Alaska and back, 
that America’s No. 1 drummer thought he 
could make some hot-weather sales. 

Just what “1940 specials” he would try 
to sell was a matter for speculation—ex- 
cept to the President himself and those 
intimate advisers who helped him pack 
his sample case. The trip had been planned 
for months, but the sample case had been 
unpacked and repacked several times to 
conform to the changing tastes of the cus- 
tomers, as reflected by the press and by a 
stream of White House visitors. 

Its contents may be reshuffled again at 
the eleventh hour, for the most recent call- 
ers have brought word of some sales resist- 
ance with respect to four important items 
in the New Deal line: (1) a third term, 
(2) a foreign policy based on readiness to 
arm the democracies if and when they bat- 
tle the axis powers, (3) a rumored “big- 
ger and better” spend-lend program for 
194), predicated on the assumption that 
the private capitalistic system has broken 
down for good, and (4) a six-year agri- 
culture policy that has left the farmer 
grumbling. 


Salesman for Sale 

For two years the country has wondered 
whether Franklin D. Roosevelt would defy 
the ultimate tradition to seek or accept a 
third term. Every casual reference to his 
desire to return to private life raised the 
hopes of wishful thinkers. When he 
brought Secretary of Commerce Harry 
Hopkins and Attorney General Frank 
Murphy into the Cabinet, Washington 
thought he was grooming a successor. 

But Mr. Roosevelt: proceeded to help 
cut the ground from under Hopkins by op- 
posing the business “appeasement” to 
which the Secretary impulsively lent his 
name, until its psycholozical value was 


spent. And Murphy, despite his zealous 
campaign to clean up city politics and the 
judiciary (see page 15), caught the Wash- 
ington fancy as an ideal Vice Presidential 
candidate, rather than as a potential stand- 
ard bearer. 

As the hope among New Dealers for an 
acceptable successor dwindled, talk of a 
third-term draft began to revive, both in 
the capital and throughout the country. 
Skeptical of its spontaneity and sincerity, 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, the 
National Democratic Chairman, took a 
swing of his own across the continent 
(Newsweek, May 22). What Cabinet- 
member Farley saw and heard brought no 
joy to Candidate Farley: the state leaders 
were disposed to give Mr. Roosevelt a 
third term if he wanted one. 

But state leaders do not control the en- 
tire electorate, and there have been plenti- 
ful signs that the entire electorate is far 
from sold on a third term—for this Presi- 
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dent or any other. For while a Gallup poll 
of June 1 showed Mr. Roosevelt had the 
support of 58.1 per cent of the voters, as 
against 56.1 per cent on May 1, another 
Gallup straw vote of May 30 split a hypo- 
thetical Roosevelt-Taft election 50-50, and 
a test in April gave the President only 45 
per cent of the vote in an imaginary 
Roosevelt-Dewey race. 

Throughout, the President has main- 


tained an enigmatic silence, and most of 
the other aspirants have followed Farley’s 
advice to wait for a White House signal. 
But not Vice President John N. Garner, 
whose friends last week announced that 
the Texan would be a candidate, whether 
Mr. Roosevelt ran or not, and talked free- 
ly in the cloakrooms of open primary 
fights and, if it came to that, a possible 
rump convention. 


‘Both Sleeves Up’ 


But primary fights are months in the 
future. The neutrality battle will have to 
be fought this year, and, because there 
are signs of growing sales resistance to the 
President’s whole foreign policy, Washing- 
ton opined it would be one of the things 
Mr. Roosevelt would try to sell on his trip. 

Neutrality legislation, one of the few 
1939 “musts,” has languished in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and House Foreign 
Affairs Committees ever since the flare-up 
between isolationists and the President 
over the reputed “deal” to give France 
preference over the United States Army 
in the purchase of new American fighting 
planes (Newsweek, Feb. 6). Hundreds of 
witnesses have testified for or against a 
baker’s dozen of schemes. While the debate 
dragged on, the cash-and-carry clause of 
the existing Neutrality Act quietly ex- 
pired on May 1. 

Through the long, weary months, until 
a fortnight ago, the Administration de- 
clined to sponsor any one of the bills, or 
even state what it wanted in the way of 
neutrality legislation. Finally, on May 27, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in letters 
to Chairman Key Pittman of the Senate 
committee and Acting Chairman Sol 
Bloom of the House group, suggested 
measures in many ways similar to those 
embodied in the Pittman Bill (Newsweek, 
June 5). 

Though the Secretary conceded some- 
thing to isolationist sentiment in advocat- 
ing limitation of the movements of Unit- 
ed States ships and nationals in “combat” 
areas, continuation of existing legislation 
respecting loans and credits to foreign 
powers, and transfer of title to goods des- 
tined for belligerents before they left the 
3-mile limit—the crux of his memoran- 
dum, as in the case of the Pittman meas- 
ure and indeed the whole isolationist-non- 
isolationist duel, is how far the United 
States can go in helping any belligerent 
without ultimately being drawn into the 
war itself. Frequent Gallup polls have in- 
dicated the country favors selling arms to 
“friendly” belligerents, but the isolation- 
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ists insist that those who voted in the polls 
did not for the most part realize that if 
this country developed a war boom as a 
result of a year or two of cash-and-carry 
business, the sudden drying up of the buy- 
ers’ cash* would raise the dilemma of pre- 
cipitating a crash or throwing the cash 
provision overboard. 

Sen. Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, 
for example, believes that such a dilemma 
would come inevitably; that the Adminis- 
tration would choose to extend credit as 
the lesser of two evils, and that then the 
country ‘would be precisely on the road it 
took in 1914-17. And others beside Sena- 
tor Nye are convinced that if this country 
ever lent any more money to Britain and 
France, it would be left holding the bag 
for that, as well as for the last war’s cred- 
its. (A poll released last month by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion showed 
50 per cent of the Englishmen voting fa- 
vored canceling the war debt to the United 
States, 32 per cent favored reducing it, 
and only 18 per cent thought it ought to 
be paid in full.) 

The timing of the Hull memorandum 
took Congress unawares. But not even the 
irate senators who swore to “stay in session 
until the snow flies if an attempt is made 
to put through Secretary Hull’s proposals” 
were as surprised as the French, who had 
been assured by United States Ambassa- 
dor William C. Bullitt that public opinion 
in this country had swung sharply away 
from isolationism in recent months. 

Bullitt had been telling the French, ever 
since he went to Paris as envoy that they 
could “count on America” (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 24). Memorial Day services for the 
American dead in France a fortnight ago 
gave him an excellent opportunity to re- 
new the pledge. At Neuilly Cemetery, in 
the presence of Premier Edouard Daladier, 
he said: “To Americans, as to all great 
peoples of the Western World, acceptance 
of war is a less horrible alternative than 
acceptance of enslavement.” 

And the Paris newspaper Le Temps 
elaborated: “That the Ambassador of the 
United States should have thought it right 
to affirm solemnly once more that the sym- 
pathies of Americans go to those nations 
which, whatever the risks, prefer to fight 
for liberty rather than bow under the heel 
of the conqueror, permits an exact meas- 
ure to be made of the importance of the 
evolution of opinion during the past few 
years on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

Friends of the Hull sentiments scoffed 
at the idea that the Administration was 
seeking to back Bullitt up and insisted 
that the sudden drive to lift the arms em- 
bargo was motivated solely by a desire to 
keep this country out of war. But last Fri- 
day Pittman said that the Administra- 
tion’s decision to throw its weight behind 











*Britain and France together are estimated 
to have enough collateral to supply their needs 
for at most two years. 








a “neutrality” measure its proponents 
frankly admit would favor France and 
Britain was based on German seizure of 
the great Skoda munitions factories in 
what was Czecho-Slovakia, which, Pitt- 
man argued, gave the axis powers a sub- 
stantial advantage in armaments produc- 
tion. 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt takes this line 
to the country or not, Senate Majority 
Leader Alben Barkley announced last 
week, after a conference at the White 
House, that the President would return 
from his trip ready to force amendment 
of the Neutrality Act “with both sleeves 
up.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s itinerary will take him 
to North Carolina and thence to the 
Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco 
(with no stopover at Forth Worth, Texas, 
to see his son Elliott, who last week began 
canvassing his radio listeners for third- 
term sentiment). From San Francisco the 
President plans to go to Seattle and 
thence, aboard the cruiser Houston, to 
Alaska. The return itinerary had not been 
settled on early this week, nor had Mr. 
Roosevelt announced where and how 
often he would speak. 





Significance 


There is little doubt that Mr. Roose- 
velt, whatever his personal preferences, 
will permit his friends to go after a third 
term if he feels that is the only way his 
program can be continued beyond 1940. 
What is going on now—has been going 
on for weeks—is a strategic battle between 
third-termers and anti-third-termers to 
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line up enough delegates to dominate the 
convention. 

The third-termers’ strategy, which jg 
being managed largely by the President’, 
intimate advisers of the Corcoran-Cohep, 
Hopkins circle, is to keep all other cangj. 
dates completely in the dark right UP to 
convention time, thus preventing the state 
leaders and those congressmen who face 
personal election fights from getting oy 
on anybody else’s limb. Farley is trying 
to break up this game by maneuvering 
Mr. Roosevelt into a position where he 
cannot avoid showing his hand. Garner jx 
trying to do the same thing. 

Farley’s position is particularly del. 
cate. He would work for the President jf 
Mr. Roosevelt declared for a third term, 
But Farley is afraid of a third term— 
afraid it might split the party for good and 
cost it the election into the bargain. It js 
likely he has conveyed that conviction to 
the President. It ‘stands to reason he 
hinted to some of the state lieutenants he 
saw a fortnight ago that it would be jp 
the best interest of the party and all cop. 
cerned if they presented the same mis. 
givings to Mr. Roosevelt, as coming from 
themselves and from the party rank-and- 
file in their states. 

No doubt Farley shares the prevalent 
Washington belief that if the President 
should become reasonably convinced that 
his candidacy might bring about a Re. 
publican victory, he would declare himself 
out of the race. But it may be hard to 
convince him, because so many Republi- 
cans are saying, loud enough to be heard, 
that they regard Mr. Roosevelt as the 


British Combine 


Ambassador Bullitt (left center) reassured France 
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That atmosphere of suspicion, punctuat- 
ed with frequent clashes between Moseley 
and committee members, characterized 
the General’s warning that drastic steps 
must be taken if America was to be 
saved from “the enemy within the gates”— 
Communist and Jewish menaces (News- 
WEEK, May 29) . Typical Moseley musings: 




































































International 


Boo! Charles Hudson warned .. . 













strongest candidate the Democrats could 
put up. Still, there is another string to 
Farley’s bow. It is significant that there 
has been a rash of Hull-Farley talk over 
the country since the National Chairman’s 
return from his trip. If a Hull snowball 
should start rolling, it night be extremely 
dificult for the President to buck both 
the third-term tradition and his ranking 
Cabinet member. 

As for the Administration’s sudden 
burst of neutrality activity—Germany’s 
seizure of the Skoda Works undoubtedly 
is a valid factor, since it virtually shut 
off the traditional source of arms to 
France’s Southeastern European _ allies. 
Moreover Hull’s memorandum came at a 
moment when Britain was finding it diffi- 
cult to close the gap between the Western 
allies and Russia (see page 19) and one 
probable immediate effect of such a meas- 
ure as Hull recommended would be an 
embargo on war materials including scrap 
iron for Japan—a feature that might be 
calculated to appeal to Moscow. 





Moseley’s Fears 


Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Moseley, 
retired, fears dogs, Jews, Communists, and 
assassins. Last week, testifying in Wash- 
ington before the House subcommittee in- 
vestigating un-American activities, he 
reached for a tumbler of water on the wit- 
ness table, then drew back and asked 
Rhea Whitley, committee counsel, if he 
would “guarantee the water supply.” Cry- 
ing: “Don’t touch that!” Charles B. Hud- 
son of Omaha, publisher of “America in 
Danger,” snatched the tumbler from the 
General’s hand and fetched him a paper 
cup, filled from a near-by cooler. 










Wide World 


. . - General Moseley not to drink 


“I approve of Mr. Hitler insofar as he 
has handled the international Jews . . . If 
I were in the White House, I would issue 
an order to discharge every Communist in 
the government . . .” 

When Moseley had finished his two-day 
show, Rep. John J. Dempsey of New Mex- 
ico remarked: “There is not one sentence 
in the entire statement that has to do with 
subversive activities in this country. I 
move the entire statement be deleted from 
the record.” The committee agreed. 





I. R. A. in America 


The Irish Republican Army is a band of 
approximately 8,000 men dedicated to cre- 
ation, by violence if necessary, of a “unit- 
ed, independent Ireland.” Membership is 
secret; in the 23 years since the organiza- 
tion’s emergence in 1916, not one of its 
many meetings—held in country mansions, 
expensive hotels, disused dance halls, and 
cellars—has been betrayed. 

For years, I.R.A. policy had been to 
attack Ulster, the northern predominately 
Protestant region of Ireland that still ad- 
heres to England. But early last year, Sean 
Russell, leading I.R.A. firebrand, returned 
from a “lecture tour” in the United States 
with nearly $3,000,000 in cash. Meeting 
“somewhere in Eire” with the seven-man 
executive council, he refused to turn over 
the money unless the others followed his 
proposed campaign of terror bombing in 
Britain. 
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Most of the original war chest having 
been spent on a ceaseless, systematic cam- 
paign to disturb the daily routine of “aver- 
age Englishmen” (Newsweek, Feb. 13), 
Russell returned to America some weeks 
ago to scrape up more funds. The British 
Home Office had word he was on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and under ordinary circum- 
stances might have been content to leave 
him there. 

But last week, as the British King and 
Queen were drawing nearer to the bor- 
ders of the United States (see page 23), 
Dublin heard that the London Home Of- 
fice had asked Washington to extradite 
Russell. Though both Washington and 
London promptly denied the report, West 
Coast police in a score of cities were 
warned to keep a sharp eye out for trouble, 
and in New York Police Commissioner 
Lewis J. Valentine had extra plain-clothes 
men looking for strange Irishmen. 










Judge Adjudged 


Manton of U.S. Appeals Court 


Convicted of Selling Justice 


Two weeks after Frank Murphy became 
United States Attorney General on Jan. 
17, he swung into a campaign to clean up 
the Federal judiciary from a lead con- 
veniently supplied to him by a rival cru- 
sader, District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York (Newsweek, Feb. 6). 

The moment Dewey, whose hand was 
forced by an expose in The New York 
World-Telegram, revealed to Washington 
officials that he had been investigating the 
financial affairs of Judge Martin T. Man- 
ton of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Murphy moved in with his own 
investigation of Manton. The senior Ap- 
peals judge promptly resigned. Grand jury 
indictments followed, charging the 58-year- 
old jurist with soliciting bribes totaling 
more than $186,146 in the form of “loans” 
from large corporations that had cases 
pending before him. 

A fortnight ago Manton went on trial in 
New York’s Federal Court House (which 
he was instrumental in having built). The 
appearance last week of Alfred E. Smith 
and John W. Davis as character witnesses 
failed to counterbalance Manton’s denials 
of incriminating evidence or his admission 
to United States Attorney John T. Cahill 
that in June 1934 he was $500,000 in debt 
and that in May 1935 he was in the black 
to the extent of $750,000. 

In his charge to the jury, Judge W. Cal- 
vin Chesnut pointed out that for the first 
time in the 150-year history of the Federal 
judiciary, a judge was on trial for dis- 
pensing what had been called “cash-and- 
carry” justice. Four hours later the jury 
foreman announced: a “guilty” verdict 
which carries a maximum sentence of two 
years and $10,000 fine. Convicted with 
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Manton was his former “collector,” George 
M. Spector. Three other co-defendants had 
pleaded guilty. 

This week, with five reviews of Man- 
ton’s decisions already under way, the pos- 
sibility grew that many of the losing liti- 
gants in the 3,000 cases handled by the ex- 
judge, involving millions of dollars, would 
ask for reexamination of their claims—a 
complicated procedure which had lawyers 


baffled. 


*Meatball’ Roosevelt 


Last week, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Har- 
vard ’04, was treated like a “meatball*” 
by his classmates. Replying to a question- 
naire published in ’04’s 35th annual report, 
one of his college contemporaries described 
himself as an “economic refugee” from 
the works of what another described as his 
“so-called illustrious classmate.” Another 
wrote ironically that his (the writer’s) 
chief public service had been “raising four 
soldiers and two nurses to fight for the 
preservation of democracy.” Pet aversions 
included “watching FDR’s WPA ‘working’ 
on the roads” and “ ‘objectives’ advocated 
by a member of our class.” 

The President’s reply, in his own hand- 
writing, displayed a more genial tone. He 
denied having any aversions but admitted 
having written “altogether too much.” 
Since 1934, he confessed, his business asso- 
ciates had remained the “same” and he 
had traveled “about 1,000,000 miles.” His 
recreations—apart from seeing “flocks” of 
classmates—had remained “the same, only 
more.” 





Court’s Holiday 


Some 400 Cases Cleared Away 
By High Tribunal in 8 Months 





At high noon last Oct. 3, the Supreme 
Court began its 1938-39 term without the 
services of Associate Justice Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, whose career had been ended by 
death during the summer recess. Felix 
Frankfurter, appointed to succeed him by 
President Roosevelt, did not go on the 
bench until Jan. 30. On Feb. 13, Associate 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis resigned at the 
age of 82, and William O. Douglas, 40- 
year-old SEC chairman, replaced him on 
Apr. 17. For six weeks during March and 
April an attack of the grippe kept Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes at home. 
And last week a court clerk announced 
that the Chief Justice would not appear at 
the court’s final session on Monday be- 
cause a duodenal ulcer necessitated “the 
immediate and usual treatment of com- 
plete rest and specific diet.” 





*“Meatball” is a nickname applied to a 
Ifarvard man who doesn’t quite “belong.” 
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Wide World 


F. D. Roosevelt, Harvard ’04, told his classmates about his career 


Despite these casualties and changes 
(entailing a loss of some 200 man-days) , 
by extending the term an extra week the 
Justices managed—as they managed be- 
fore, during, and after the President’s 
court reorganization fight—to keep abreast 
of their docket. With Butler pinch-hitting 
for Hughes, the Justices wiped the slate 
clean Monday by ruling on the last 
of some 400 cases that had confronted 
them since last October. 

In decisions marked by sharp dissents, 
the Justices upheld the AAA milk market- 
ing agreements, including price fixing (see 
page 54); sustained an injunction obtained 
by the C.1.0O. and the American Civil 
Liberties Union against Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, N.J., which pro- 
hibits the. Mayor or his subordinates from 
refusing to grant permits for open-air 
meetings or otherwise to violate the rights 
of free speech, press, and assembly, and 
ruled that the Child Labor Amendment, 
first submitted in 1924, is still before the 
states for ratification, and that although 
Kansas and Kentucky had previously re- 
fused to ratify, subsequent ratifications 
by those states were valid. 


Eight Months’ Work 


This week’s opinions were typical of 
those handed down throughout the term in 
that no basic New Deal legislation fell by 
the way, and the court continued its new 
liberal interpretation of Federal law, most- 
ly upholding government power. The two 
survivors of the old right wing, McRey- 
nolds and Butler, entered many dissents 
during the term and there were several 6- 
to-3 and 5-to-4 decisions in which Hughes, 
Roberts, and Stone voted with the new 
minority. 

The court seemingly ended the long lit- 
igation over the TVA power program by 


deciding—without actually passing on the 
constitutionality of the TVA—that private 
utility companies have no  compaint 
against the agency’s power competition. 
Another sweeping decision which clarified 
Congress’ power under the “commerce 
clause” came when the court drew a dis- 
tinction between marketing and _produc- 
tion of agricultural products, ruling that a 
50 per cent peralty on the marketing of 
over-quota tobacco was not equivalent to 
control of production, for which the orig- 
inal AAA had been outlawed. In another 
direction, the Justices held in the Joseph 
Strecker case that Communist member- 
ship prior to arrest is not sufficient 
grounds to deport an aliea who has let his 
membership lapse. 

In the tax field, the Justices broke pree- 
edent by scuttling the hoary doctrine of 
intergovernmental tax immunity, holding 
that the Federal government can tax the 
salaries of certain state employes and that 
state governments can levy on Federal 
salaries. Another legal landmark was ob- 
literated when the Justices, overruling a 
previous opinion and ignoring their own 
pocketbooks, held that the salaries of 
Federal judges are subject to. the Federal 
income tax. And in a significant monetary 
case the court decreed, 5 to 4, that, owing 
to abrogation of the gold clause by Cor- 
gress, bonds which had been payable in 
gold dollars or their equal in foreign cur- 
rency must .now be redeemed at their 
devalued dollar amount instead of at the 
increased value of some foreign currencies. 

For the third time the Justices ruled o0 
the complex Kansas City stockyards ca*. 
and, when they decided that the Federal 
courts could retain $586,000 of commission 
fees which Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
had impounded pending further hearings. 
New Dealers took it as a sign that the 
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court was not inclined to meddle unduly 
in the affairs of administrative agencies. 
On the other hand, the NLRB only man- 
aged to break even with the Justices, be- 
ing sustained in two cases, reversed in two 
others, and in two more cases partly sus- 
tained, partly reversed. 

In miscellaneous cases, the court up- 
held the civil rights of Negroes in three 
instances, refused to consider an appeal of 
Tom Mooney before he was pardoned by 
the California governor, and settled in 
favor of Massachusetts against New York, 
Florida, and Texas for the privilege of tax- 
ing the estate of the late Col. Edward 
H. R. Green. 

In court circles there was considerable 
comment over the record rung up by Rob- 
ert H. Jackson as Solicitor General. He 
participated in sixteen controversies, win- 
ning fourteen, and losing two. 

As usual, the Justices themselves pro- 
vided the press with a slim quota of hu- 
man-interest side lights, including the 
growing friendship between Justices Black 
and Frankfurter, who exchange chatty 
whispers on the bench. Frankfurter quickly 
displayed his disdain for tradition as such 
when he dubbed former Chief Justice 
John Marshall’s historic dictum “The pow- 
er to tax is the power to destroy” a “se- 
ductive cliché.” 

From Justice McReynolds, the court’s 
most conservative member, came flashes of 
his crusty scorn for his liberal colleagues. 
In one minority opinion he lashed out: 
“Perhaps the change of direction, no long- 
er capable of concealment, will give po- 
tency to the efforts of those who appar- 
ently hope to end a system of government 
found inhospitable to their ultimate de- 
signs. 


Significance--——- 


The most evident conclusion to be 
drawn from the current term is that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has just about clinched 
his victory over the court. Not since the 
outlawing of the Guffey Coal Act in May 
1936 have the Justices invalidated a Fed- 
eral law passed during the New Deal, and 
the continuing liberal drift leaves no doubt 
that the President has attained a working 
liberal majority. 

While steering a fairly straight course 
between Black’s extreme liberalism and 
McReynolds’ just as extreme conserva- 
tism, the court has occasionally veered 
from right to left under pressure from the 
moderate liberal bloc of Hughes, Stone, 
and Roberts, and from the so-called 
“Roosevelt liberals,” Black, Reed, Frank- 
furter, and Douglas. 

_ Should Hughes be forced to retire by his 
illness (the only conceivable reason, since 
the court is his hobby) the President could 
give himself an absolutely “safe” majority 
with that additional appointment. As for 
McReynolds, there are rumors he has 
sworn never to retire so long as Franklin 


D. Roosevelt is President. 


Relief Troubles 


Call for Deficiency Fund Seen; 
WPA Overhauling Is Mapped 


Last April, when Congress held back 
$50,000,000 of the $875,000,000 President 
Roosevelt had asked as an emergency ap- 
propriation to carry the WPA through 
June 30 (Newsweek, Apr. 10), New 
Dealers predicted the thousands forced 
from the rolls by Congressional economy 
would starve. Last week the WPA found 
itself with such ample funds for the last 
month of the 1939 fiscal year it was re- 
ported planning to drop only 100,000 in 
June, instead of the 200,000 originally 
planned. 

At the present rate of pay-roll trimming, 
the WPA will arrive at July 1 with 
2,500,000 on the books, as compared with 
the 2,000,000 Mr. Roosevelt had esti- 
mated in his request for $1,447,000,000 to 
run through June 30, 1940. So, unless sea- 
sonal jobs in agriculture or a decided in- 
dustrial upswing absorb the excess 500,000, 
Congress may be called on to vote an- 
other large relief deficiency bill next year. 

Fearful of what the country might think 
of pouring out more extra-budgetary funds 
for relief, some members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee quietly moved 
either to knock $500,000,000 from WPA’s 
1940 budget or earmark that sum for 
PWA, thus appearing to affect a drastic 
economy and at the same time appeasing 
those who are clamoring for a new public- 


works program. News meanwhile leaked 
from the House subcommittee charged 
with making recommendations for revamp- 
ing of the relief administration that tenta- 
tive changes would force all persons who 
have been on relief for fifteen months to 
take payless vacations for 60 days; substi- 
tute a system of “security wages” instead 
of the “prevailing wages” now in force; 
replace the single WPA administrator with 
a three-man board approved -by the Sen- 
ate; limit cost of individual projects to 
$25,000, and curtail white-collar projects. 

Washington also speculated on whether 
Congress might, after months of talking 
about it, do something to remove politics 
from relief. Sen. Carl A. Hatch’s bill to 
accomplish that end, defeated last year, 
has been bottled up in committee since 
April. Last week, while his friends were 
declaring he would run whether the Presi- 
dent did or not (see page 13), Vice Presi- 
dent John N. Garner told reporters cover- 
ing the Workers Alliance National Right- 
to-Work Congress: “You can write that 
the bill will be law when we quit.” 





Gold Diver 


More than two and a half centuries ago, 
St. James on the Caribbean islet of Nevis 
was a thriving pirate hangout. Planters 
on the near-by islands of the Lesser An- 
tilles spoke hopefully of the coming judg- 
ment of God on the town. In 1680 a judg- 
ment came. The earth shrugged; the sea 
rose, and St. James slipped 50 fathoms 








Danish Kowtow: Niels Bukh’s bulge-muscled team of 26 Danish 
gymnasts crossed the Atlantic to display their synchronized talents for 
only two performances. Last week they sweated under the sun at the 
New York World’s Fair. June 17, they will go through their intricate 
biceps drill at the San Francisco Exposition. 
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under the Spanish Main. Only one man 
survived—Capt. “Redlegs” Greaves, who 
swam to life as the earthquake shattered 
his dungeon walls. 

Last week ten men sailed from Tampa, 
Fla., aboard the 75-foot motorship Albee, 
bound for the sunken city to search for 
treasure and record their findings on film. 
Capt. Robert Hall, professional adventur- 
er, and Max Gene Noll, deep-sea diver, 
headed the party. 

Thirty-four wealthy women had offered 
to finance the expedition. Hall accepted 
none of them. “If one woman is bad luck,” 
he grinned, “what about 34?” 





Monkey Crop 


Regardless of President Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy, America in the near future 
will have nothing to do with alien monkey 
business. This week news was flashed from 
Monkey Island, five-eighths of a mile off 
Puerto Rico, that the first American 
Rhesus monkey had been born. 

American institutions annually purchase 
50,000 Asian primates for experimental 
purposes. Late last year Columbia Univer- 
sity, in collaboration with Puerto Rican 
officials, shipped 400 monks on a 10,000- 
mile journey from Indo-China to the West 
Indies to establish the first monkey colony 
under the Stars and Stripes. The “Rhe- 
sians” were set free on the 36-acre island 
and fed on a special diet, including yams, 
corn, lettuce, bread, and fruits. 

Now, with one addition to the popula- 
tion and others expected daily, scientists 
have hopes of soon being able to fill their 
simian requirements with the home-grown 
variety. 





¢40 Sandwich 


In New York City last week, Joachie 
Hubert was perplexed. The jobless French- 
American waiter knew his 12-year-old son, 
Joachie Jr., had been stealing small sums 
from his mother’s purse for more than a 
year. Not wishing to thrash the boy, the 
father lettered a sandwich sign—1 AM A 
THIEF on one side and 1STOLE MY MOTHER’S 
MONEY on the other—hung it on the boy 
and started to walk him to school. 

On the way, John Harabas, a police- 
man in civilian clothes, stopped them. 
“Son,” he said, “this isn’t China. They 
can’t do this to you.” Whereupon the 
waiter struck the officer in the mouth, 
knocking out three teeth. Harabas prompt- 
ly arrested him. The bewildered father 
was arraigned before Magistrate Thomas 
Aurelio, who, after consulting with Hara- 
bas, suspended sentence. 

Little Joachie said he was cured, but 
the punishment cost his father dear. His 
lawyer, Murray Spies, demanded $40— 
all the money Hubert carried—for the 
defense task. 





Townsend Tripped 


After dodging the issue for five years, 
House members last week finally dragged 
the Townsend pension bill from its dusty 
pigeonhole for a roll-call vote, and Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend personally witnessed 
its defeat, 302 to 97. Forty Democrats and 
55 Republicans were among those voting 
for the measure, theoretically designed to 
pay, eventually, $200 a month to all per- 
sons over 60, at an estimated annual cost 
of $24,000,000,000. Representatives from 
California, Ohio, Washington, and Indi- 
ana accounted for a third of all the “aye” 
votes, while those of Maine, Oregon, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Arizona, 
Montana, and Nevada were unanimously 
for the bill. 


Significance 


The roll call was a frank maneuver by 
Democratic leaders to embarrass the 143 
House members, including 96 Republi- 
cans, who had courted Townsendite sup- 
port in the last Congressional election, 
and the strategists crowed when the final 








: Wide World 
Dr. Townsend saw his plan beaten 


tally showed that only 15 per cent of the 
Democratic membership, against 32 per 
cent of the Republican, had openly de- 
clared themselves for a measure which 
many economists have termed “crack- 
pot.” The result was a foregone conclusion. 

Another part of the strategy was to 
time the vote a week before the House 
was to consider amendments to liberalize 
the Social Security Act, thus furnishing 
those who voted against the Townsendites 
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the excuse that, while they may be for 
higher pensions, they want to work with, 
in the frame of the Social Security pro. 
gram. Coincidentally, the Ways aj 
Means Committee recommended thy 
Federal contributions for old-age assy. 
ance be raised by $5 from $15 to $4) 
monthly, making possible payments of 
$40 a month for those now over 65 and 








not participating in the Social Security 


insurance program. 
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U.S. Explorer 


Mountains of ice and snow supplied cog] 
topics of Congressional conversation jp 
sweltering Washington last week. Tegtj. 
mony before a House Appropriations syh. 
committee indicated that the United 
States was anxious to push through 4 
$340,000 bill to finance an Antarctic expe- 
dition—mainly to hoist the American flag 
on South Polar wastes before other nations, 

The measure was approved by the sub. 
committee members after they heard Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd plead for a sy. 
vey next fall to “protect this nation’s 
rights.” Byrd indicated his willingness to 
serve in such a party under the direction 
of Dr. Ernést Gruening, director of the 
Department of the Interior’s territorial 
division, as suggested by President Roose. 
velt a fortnight ago. 

Since the first of the year, four nations 
—the United States, England, Norway, 
and Germany—have been disputing about 
Antarctic rights. Two months after Lin- 
coln Ellsworth laid claim to 400,000 square 
miles of supposedly Australian territory 
last February (Newsweek, Feb. 20), a 
German expedition returned, having scat- 
tered Swastikas on 230,000 miles of reput- 
ed Norwegian snow. 





Significance 


Pending the almost certain approval of 
Congress, the expedition shows every sign 
of getting under way this September, sail- 
ing to a base at Valparaiso, Chile, with 
150 to 200 men from the Coast Guard, 
Army, Navy, State and other departments, 
The wide use of directional radio, tractors, 
and ski planes (which may transport hus- 
kies, drugged to prevent their going mad 
inside the cabin), plus the plan to con 
tinue it four years, will probably rocket 
the cost above $1,000,000. 

The rating of the various claims made 
by previous expeditions now stands in fa 
vor of England, with the United States 
and Norway virtually tied for second and 
Germany a negligible third. Although 1 
definite determination of the value of the 
icy areas has ever been made, experts agree 
on the following possible developments: 
(1) strategic naval and air bases; (?) 
harbors for whale fisheries (Norway 4: 
ready gets $5,000,000 a year from Antarc- 
tic whaling); (3) exploitation of mineral 
and oil deposits. 
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In summer uniforms: Hitler and Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
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Adolf Hitler Reshapes Policy 
to One of Outwaiting British 


Counts on Time to Mar 
Scheme for Alliance With Soviet 
and Slide Danzig His Way 


The visit of Prince Paul and Princess 
Olga of Yugoslavia to Germany last week 
turned out the Berlin garrison for the third 
of the big parades that started with Hit- 
ler’s birthday on Apr. 20. By this time for- 
eign military attachés knew the equipment 
so well that they had nothing to make 
notes about, and the greatest change in 
the spectacle was the change of flags along 
the Via Triumphalis—Yugoslavia’s blue, 
white, and red for the Italian red, white, 
and green which went up on May 23 when 
Count Galeazzo Ciano was there to sign 
the Italo-German military alliance. 

As an event in axis diplomacy, however, 
the visit of the head of the Yugoslav Re- 
gency had no tarnish on it. The Fiihrer 
himself introduced the fresh element in a 
banquet toast on the night of June 1. He 
pledged Germany to respect the “common 
border established for all time” with Yugo- 
slavia—the frontier which became a com- 
mon one by German absorption of Austria. 

Prince Paul replied that his visit showed 
the determination of his little country to 
live and work together with the German 
people in an atmosphere of peace and 
inendship” and added: “For that reason 


I am very happy that once more in the 
words of Your Excellency are found assur- 
ances that the great German Reich .. . 
intends to recognize [Yugoslavia’s] free- 
dom and independence as well as the same 
frontiers that have joined us as lasting 
neighbors since last year.” 

A reference to a “lasting neighbor since 
last year” is not humorous in Central Eu- 
rope. And Paul, ruling a nation split by 
dissenting minorities, is anxious above 
everything else to preserve Yugoslavia’s 
unity until King Peter reaches his 18th 
birthday and puts on the crown two years 
from now. Hence the guarantee from Hit- 
ler, coupled with the similar one he got 
from the Duce in Rome four weeks ago, 
was a persuasive argument to keep him 
out of Britain’s anti-aggression coalition. 

But the pledge of the status quo for 
Yugoslavia perceptibly changed Hitler’s 
status. Only the day before Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop had signed 
a nonaggression pact with Denmark. Oth- 
ers are in negotiation with Estonia and 
Latvia. Consequently, with the guarantee 
to Yugoslavia, the Fiihrer emerged as a 
full-fledged rival of Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain in this new branch of 
crisis diplomacy. 

On Sunday of this week Hitler told 
250,000 war veterans at Kassel that Brit- 
ain’s “encirclement” policy was a dupli- 
cate of the one that had started the World 





War. The Treaty of Versailles, he said, 
proved that Britain and France were 
solely responsible for that conflict and 
that their war aims were robbery of Ger- 
man colonies, destruction of the German 
merchant fleet and commerce, and frus- 
tration of German political ambitions. 
He concluded: “If the English encir- 
clement policy remains what it was in 
1914, it must be observed that German 
defense policy has been fundamentally 
altered. The spirit of Bethmann-Hollweg 
[German Chancellor, 1909-1917] does not 
animate German policy any more. The 
man at the head of the Reich is no longer 
a civilian wearing the uniform of a major, 
but a soldier who occasionally dons 
civilian clothes.” 


Setback 


Chamberlain’s anti-aggression alliance 
system, meanwhile, got an unexpected 
shock from its most solicited candidate. 
In a speech to the Supreme Soviet of the 
US.S.R. on May 31, Vyacheslaff Molotoff, 
the Bolshevik Premier and Foreign Minis- 
ter, turned down the latest British pro- 
posal as inadequate. 

Molotoff said the Soviet Union insisted 
on guarantees by Britain, France, and 
Russia to protect from aggression all the 
states of Central and Eastern Europe, “in- 
cluding all European countries bordering 
on the U.S.S.R. without exception.” He 
insisted furthermore that the three big 
powers in the alliance should determine 
beforehand the amount of aid to be given 
the little ones, instead of leaving it to the 
latter to decide what they wanted. 

The speech was full of references to the 
suspicion of British policy which Cham- 
berlain’s capitulation on Czecho-Slovakia 
had raised in the Kremlin. And Molotoff 
went out of the way to hint that Russia 
might resume negotiations with Germany, 
already interrupted twice, for a 200,- 
000,000-mark German credit—which would 
presumably dilute its anxiety to join alli- 
ances that the Reich regarded as hostile. 

The British Cabinet thought that it had 
gone more than halfway to satisfy Russian 
demands two weeks ago, when it agreed to 
a hard-and-fast military alliance. 

Molotoff’s insistence on guarantees for 
all Soviet European neighbors raised an 
especially distasteful problem for Britain. 
Chamberlain had included such pledges to 
Poland, Rumania, and Lithuania in his 
proposal. But even that anti-Bolshevik trio 
had insisted on specifying the aid it want- 
ed, while the other three neighbors—Fin- 
land, Estonia, and Latvia—had expressed 
unwillingness to accept any guarantees at 
all. 


Significance 


Russia’s boost in the price of the Brit- 
ish alliance was due to the deep-seated— 
and undoubtedly correct—suspicion that 
Prime Minister Chamberlain still would 
prefer to come to terms with Germany 


























Prince Paul and Princess. Olga of Yugoslavia visited Hitler 


rather than enter an alliance with the 
Communist state. The suspicion dates 
from the Munich conference. That meet- 
ing—where Germany was “appeased,” 
Czecho-Slovakia sacrificed, and the Soviets 
cold-shouldered—does not make a reassur- 
ing precedent for the U.S.S.R., now asked 
to stake its future on an alliance with the 
British and French Governments. 

But the suspicion has had plenty to 
feed on since then. Although British pub- 
lic opinion—including a strong Conserva- 
tive element—forced Chamberlain to seek 
the Russian alliance, there still is stub- 
born opposition to it. Much of this comes 
from the Prime Minister’s closest associ- 
ates. For example, he spent the Whitsun 
holiday at the country home of Sir Francis 
Lindley, who in 1917 saw the Red revolu- 
tion from the British Embassy in Petro- 
grad and has been one of the country’s 
most ardent Bolshevik-haters ever since. 

The fact that these suspicions have a 
solid basis do not make them any less dan- 
gerous to the prospects of an alliance. The 
rise of British opinion in favor of the 
Soviet alliance was brought about by the 
shock of Hitler’s invasion of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. And delay in signing with Russia 
gives the anti-Soviet opposition a chance 
to reassert itself. 

That is just what the Nazis are count- 
ing on. Hitler’s attitude to the British alli- 
ances has appeared to be almost entire- 
ly defensive—emphasis on rearmament, 
against “encirclement,” and conversion of 
the Rome-Berlin axis into a military alli- 
ance. In reality this is in line with a clear- 
cut policy worked out by von Ribbentrop. 

And the Foreign Minister’s judgment of 
Britain has especial weight with the Fiih- 
rer, since he was so sensationally correct 
in his prediction that the British would 
not fight for Czecho-Slovakia. His present 
policy has five points: (1) to maintain 
just enough tension over Danzig so that 
Poland will have to keep up its expensive 
and nerve-fraying mobilization; (2) judi- 
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cious courting of some small states—as 
shown by the pledge of Yugoslavia’s fron- 
tiers—to keep them out of the British 
system; (3) warnings to others—especial- 
ly Russia’s Baltic neighbors—that joining 
the coalition will incur Germany’s wrath; 
(4) precautions not to antagonize Russia 
by Nazi “anti-Bolshevist” tirades, and (5) 
feeding the hopes of British “appease- 
ment” for at least an economic agreement 
with the Reich. 

This form of flirtation—done especially 
by visits of Germans to Britons with influ- 
ence in the financial world—goes on re- 
gardless of the Fiihrer’s oratorical attacks 
on Britain. And the foundation of the pol- 
icy is von Ribbentrop’s belief time will 
play so well into the hands of the Nazis 
that by November Britain will be ready 
to hand Danzig—and maybe some of the 
Polish Corridor—to Germany on a gold 
platter. 





Plots Begin at Home 


London’s Scotland Yard was engaged in 
unraveling a couple of nonfictitious plots 
last week for E. Phillips Oppenheim, 72- 
year-old British writer of thrillers. The 
author discovered his bank account had 
been tapped by a forgery. Before he’d had 
time to recover from that, another poten- 
tial Oppenheim plot rose up and bit the 
author. He received a polite inquiry from 
a well-known London jeweler, asking when 
he intended to make up his mind about 
two diamond rings, worth $2,000, which 
the store had sent him on approval. 
Oppenheim had not ordered any diamond 
rings. 

This was not the author’s first personal 
run-in with the swindle game. Just three 
weeks earlier, Eric §. Pinker, a New York 
literary agent and stepfather of the Ben- 
nett sisters, actresses, pleaded guilty in the 
New York Court of General Sessions to a 
charge of pocketing $37,000 due Oppen- 


eee 
heim for the sale of a novel and eight short 
stories. 


q Lt. Col. Sir Hugh Stephenson Turnby 
commissioner of the special police force 
which guards the City district of Londoy 
spent the Whitsun holidays at the sq, 
shore with his wife. While he was away 
two thieves broke into his London home 
trussed up his butler, and absconded with 
$3,000 worth of jewelry. They left behing 
still more valuable jewels. 





Spanish Helpers 
Extent of the German, Ttalian, 
and Red Intervention Revealed 


On May 31, German warships escorted 
into Hamburg five transports bringing 
home from Spain 6,000 men of the Nazj 
Condor Legion. Guns roared a salute, an¢ 
ship sirens shrieked. Air Marshal Her. 
mann Goring reviewed the tanned veter. 
ans first from a yacht, then ashore. He 
hailed them as “aggrandizers of German 
glory.” 

Géring also gave two reasons why Ger- 
mans fought for Franco: the Spanish Gen- 
eralissimo had asked Hitler for help 
against “Bolshevist anarchy”; and “our 
young air fleet burned to show what it 
could do.” After that welcome, the legion- 
naires went into camp to prepare for this 
week’s review by Hitler—since they had 
grown rusty at the goose-step and other 
parade niceties while on war service. 

In honor of the legion’s return, the 
Propaganda Ministry released the first de- 
tailed story of German participation in 
the war. During the period of internation- 
al “nonintervention” promises, Germany 
had denied that it was taking any part in 
the war, or, alternately, said that it had 
intervened only after other powers had 
come to the aid of the Spanish republican 
government. 

Last week’s account shed these fictions. 
The first aid for Franco began on July 
20, 1936, two days after the civil war 
started, when Lufthansa transports were 
used to ferry Moors from Morocco. Gér- 
ing’s Air Ministry created a special staff 
to “recruit volunteers.” The first con- 
tingent of 85, disguised as tourists, sailed 
from Hamburg on July 31. Their ship also 
carried eight Heinkel combat planes, 
bombs, and anti-aircraft guns. 

In September more planes, a_ battery 
of heavy anti-aircraft artillery, and two 
tank companies were sent. By November 
Franco had a complete Nazi air corps o! 
6,500 men, equipped with three squadrons 
of Junkers JU-TW fighters, three squat- 
rons of Heinkel HE-51 pursuit planes, ont 
squadron of Heinkel HE-70 observation 
planes, plus second-line planes and anti 
aircraft batteries. 

The Condor Legion took part in actions 
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n every front and in addition established 
aining schools through which 56,000 
panish officers passed. During this time 
had three commanders, all officers taken 
om active duty with the German Army: 
en. Hugo Sperrle, who advised the 
Basque offensive in which German planes 
Naved a decisive part; Gen. Helmuth 
‘olkmann, who described in a newspaper 
rtide last week how German planes 
urned the tide at Guadalajara after re- 
publican forces had routed the Italians, 
nd Maj. Gen. Wolfram von Richthofen, 
cousin of the war ace, who commanded 
rom November 1938 to the end of the 


yar. 


New Text’ 


The same day that the Condor Legion 
eached Hamburg, 19,991 Italian Black 
hirts began boarding nine troopships at 
jdiz. By the next day all the transports 
ad sailed, joined by a hospital ship with 
toveral hundred wounded Italians. Aboard 
he transports were 3,161 Spanish veter- 
»ns, and the cruiser Duca d’Aosta brought 
slong twenty Spanish officers and Interior 
[inister Ramon Serrano Suiier—Franco’s 
yrother-in-law—to participate in_ this 
eek’s parade before King Victor Em- 
anuel and Mussolini. 

In Italy, an article telling of Fascist 
articipation in the war was printed in 
he magazine Gerarchia over the signature 
nf Count Galeazzo Ciano, the Duce’s 
son-in-law and Foreign Minister. Ciano 
evealed that Italian intervention be- 
van on July 25, 1936, when nine planes 
few to Spanish Morocco at Franco’s re- 
quest. 

The official German account omitted 
vention of casualties, but Ciano listed 
Italian losses at 3,327 killed and 11,227 



































wounded. He added that Italian airmen 
flew altogether 135,265 hours and par- 
ticipated in 5,318 bombings and 266 dog- 
fights. He claimed that they brought down 
943 machines, losing 88 planes and 85 
pilots of their own. 

Although Ciano spoke of the Black 
Shirts as “volunteers,” he said they fol- 
lowed the “strategic methods and con- 
cepts of the Italian Army.” 


‘Blackmail’ . 


Three weeks ago Luis Araquistain, for- 
mer Spanish Republican Ambassador to 
Paris and a close friend of ex-Premier 
Francisco Largo Caballero, criticized 
Soviet intervention on the republican side 
in a series of articles syndicated by the 
North American Newspaper Alliance 
(Newsweek, May 29). 

This week Araquistain supplemented 
his charges in another article accompanied 
by facsimiles of two letters to Largo 
Caballero signed by Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff, Premier Vyacheslaff Molo- 
toff, and Joseph Stalin. 

In one of these letters the Bolshevik 
triumvirate advised the Spanish Premier 
not to try to run the Spanish revolution 
on the Russian model but to get other 
parties into a united front, refrain from 
confiscating “bourgeois” capital, and take 
other steps to give it a non-Communist 
appearance. 

Araquistain’s article said that such con- 
trol from Moscow—as well as the insub- 
ordination of Russian officers sent to Spain 
—was tolerated “because of the cunning 
argument (really a form of blackmail) 
that, unless the policy favored by Russia 
was adopted in Spain, Russia would cease 
selling war material to the republic, as 
actually was done.” 
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Tragedy Afloat 


Ships Roam American Waters 
Seeking Jewish Refugee Haven 


The Hamburg-American liner St. Louis 
left Hamburg for Havana on May 14, with 
937 Jewish passengers—half of them wom- 
en and children—all of whom had Ameri- 
can quota numbers and permits‘to stay in 
Cuba until they could go to the United 
States. 

Last week only 30 were allowed to dis- 
embark at Havana. The others were told 
that their landing permits were worthless, 
since Cuban consular officers abroad had 
issued them without reference to new im- 
migration restrictions that had been de- 
creed by President Federico Laredo Bru on 
May 5. 

Many of the refugees became hysterical. 
Max Loewe, a 48-year-old lawyer whose 
wife and two children were abroad, slashed 
his wrists and jumped into the harbor. He 
was picked up and taken to a hospital, his 
condition critical. Another lawyer tried to 
poison himself, and hundreds of others 
threatened suicide. 

Capt. Gustav Schroeder feared an out- 
break of mass suicides if he left port. Pro- 
testing Hamburg-American officials claimed 
that Col. Manuel Benitez, Immigration 
Commissioner, gave assurances on May 9 
that the permits were still valid. But 
neither that claim nor appeals by Jewish 
relief organizations persuaded the Cuban 
President to relax the restrictions. 


At Sea 


With all efforts futile, the St. Louis put 
out to sea on June 2 with 907 refugees 
aboard, and an escort of 26 police boats as 
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At the Reich Colonial Congress in 
Vienna in May, Gen. von Epp, colonial leader, re- 
viewed a parade of Nazis who are being trained to run 
colonies Germany wants back. They wore the uniform 
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of Germany’s prewar colonial troops. Von Epp de- 
clared: ‘We demand the return of our colonies in order 
that we may live.’ 
for friction between Germany and Britain existed. 


He added that no other ground 
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far as Morro Castle to pick up any who 
might jump overboard. The escort was un- 
necessary, since a vigilance committee of 
refugees kept discipline aboard. The de- 
parture also was made easier by a soothing 
—but false—report that if no other haven 
was found the United States would admit 
them right away. 

Instead of heading back to Hamburg, 
the St. Louis cruised slowly off the Ameri- 
can coast for three days while negotiations 
for a haven went on. This Monday Cuba 
was reported to have offered to intern the 
refugees in a concentration camp on the 
Isle of Pines if it received guarantees their 
stay was temporary. 

The St. Louis was only one of a small 
fleet of refugee ships roaming American 
waters in search of a port. Three ships with 
200 Jews aboard were ordered back to Ger- 
many after Paraguay and Argentina re- 
fused to take them. Mexico turned away 
104 who arrived on the French steamer 
Flandre. And the British liner Orduna was 
hopefully en route to Panama and Chile 
after Cuba had refused to let its 72 Jewish 
passengers land. Many of the refugees on 
these ships also were on the United States 
quota list. 


In Zion 

By contrast with these wanderers, refu- 
gees who slipped illegally into Palestine 
were fortunate. Such immigration has 
spurted since May 17, when Britain an- 
nounced a new plan for the Holy Land 
which would end all Jewish immigration 
after five years. 

Consequently, British armed forces have 
been almost as busy rounding up smuggled 
immigrants as they have been quelling the 
outbreaks of violence with which both 
Arabs and. Jews met the plan. The latter 
disorders cost 23 additional lives last week; 
and in the same period authorities caught 
906 refugees who landed illegally from a 
cattleboat and 400 who came ashore from 
a schooner. That made a total of more 
than 3,000 who have been apprehended 
since the plan was announced. 

The fact they were caught, however, 
turned out to be no great hardship. The 
British authorities in Palestine issued new 
regulations permitting the illegal immi- 
grants to remain, though deducting their 
number from the annual quota of 10,000 
immigrants. 





Tragedy Below 


Toll of 99 Britons on Thetis 
the Worst Submarine Disaster 


After a morning of practice dives in 
Liverpool Bay, the new British submarine 
Thetis submerged at 1:40 p.m. on June 1 
for a three-hour trial run under water. 
Aboard were the full complement of 53 
officers and men, plus almost as many more 
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Refugee Jews wept at Cuban ban 


technical experts from the yards of Cam- 
mell Laird & Co., Ltd., the builders, and 
the Vickers-Armstrong armaments works. 

The three hours passed and the Thetis 
did not reappear. An accompanying tug— 
the submarine’s only escort—radioed a 
warning to shore bases: “Something is 
amiss.” 

At dawn next day a heavy mist hung 
over the bay. Through the gray, watchers 
on the coast from Blackpool to Llandudno, 
Wales, could see the blurred outlines of 
destroyers searching the waters. Planes 
quartered the bay. 

Finally, at 7:45 a.m. the destroyer 
Brazen located the Thetis. The nose of the 
submarine was stuck on the bottom, with 
18 feet of its stern protruding above the 
sea at an angle of 42 degrees. It was down 
in 130 feet of water—no place for a dive 
by a 265-foot craft; yet the stern fins 
were set for a dive. 

Almost as the Brazen hove to, the heads 
of two survivors bobbed up. They were 
Capt. H. P. K. Oram, commander of the 
Fifth Submarine Flotilla, and Lt. H. G. 
Woods. Captain Oram, survivor of another 
submarine accident ten years ago, was 
aboard the Thetis in his capacity as one of 
Britain’s leading experts on undersea craft. 

At 9:45 two more men came up from the 
Thetis—Chief Stoker W. C. Arnold and 
Frank Shaw, a Cammell Laird employe. 
All four had escaped by use of the Davis 
“lung,” mask-like oxygen device similar to 
the Momsen “lung” used on United States 
submarines. 

The: lips of the three navy men were 
sealed. But when Shaw got ashore to the 
hospital, he said the Thetis had struck 
with a crash which sprawled sailors and 
civilians on the floor. The lights went out. 
In normal use of the Davis “lung,” men in 
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pairs spend two hours in the escape ¢} 
ber under the pressure of gradually rig 
water. The angle at which the Thetis | 
however, made drowning probable jp 
chamber. Nevertheless, seven men yoh 
teered to try it. But they never ex, 
to get up alive, so on their wrists 4, 
strapped notes of the submarine’s locaii, 
as a guide to those who might find 
bodies. 

Shaw said that two volunteers drown 
in the chamber. Another man “went 
and died.” And: “When I left the air y. 
getting worse. The men were sprayk 
about in the compartments, but there y 
no panic. It was dark and in a few m 
minutes I would have been too weak 
escape.” 


Anxiety 


After the first four, no more surviyoy 
came up. For those ashore, the waitiy 
was the more tantalizing because of cy 
fusion over the number aboard the gy 
marine—ranging from 79 in the Adm 
ralty’s first estimate to the final figure ; 
103. 

Throughout the day of June 2 a cird 
of 21 navy vessels hovered around th 
Thetis. Unable to establish electrical co 
nections, the ships picked up code me 
sages tapped on the submarine’s hull, } 
navy officers kept these secret. The firg 
rescue effort was to pull the Thetis out ¢ 
the mud. The Vigilant and another t 
attached cables and gave a heave. T 
cable snapped. 

The British Admiralty, going on t 
theory that the most effective place {e 
engineering submarine rescues is inside t 
ship instead of above it, years ago tum 
down the chance to adopt an iron divin 
bell of the type which saved 33 of the 3 
men aboard the 300-foot United State 
submarine Squalus on May 24 (News 
WEEK, June 5). Instead, the Admiralt 
sent to Liverpool for “camels,” huge po 
toons. And a squad of the country’s bes 
divers, still busy salvaging the warti 
German fleet at Scapa Flow, was rushe 
to the scene by plane. 

Divers and the pontoons alike got the 
too late. In this struggle, the worst enemié 
were the angle at which the Thetis lay ant 
the tide—especially the tide. The two t 
gether kept divers from attaching 4 
lines to the vents put in the hull for tha 
purpose. 

When destroyers speeded equipmel 
from Portland, men with acetylene torche 
clambered onto the Thetis’ stern. The 
raced against time—trying to burn hole 
for air lines before the submarine shifted 

For a few minutes a fountain of blu 
sparks went up. Then the afternoon td 
won. A heavy swell swept over the stem 
making the workers jump for their lif 
boats. When the swell passed, the The 
had sunk out of sight. 


At 2 a.m. on June 3 a diver thought i 


heard feeble taps from inside the subm 
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Ninety-nine lives were lost when the British submarine Thetis sank in the Irish Sea 


rine. That was 36 hours and 20 minutes 
after the Thetis had disappeared, and 
even if only the normal complement had 
been aboard the supply of air was calcu- 
lated to support life but 36 hours. The 
Admiralty had given up hope of saving 
anybody hours earlier. 


Anger 


The loss of 99 lives made this the most 
costly submarine disaster in any navy, 
exceeding that of 85 on a Japanese vessel 
in 1923. It was the tenth British sub- 
marine mishap since 1921 and brought the 
total of lives so lost to 400. Even that was 
not the full measure of the disaster: the 
ship itself was of the navy’s newest type; 
and at least 36 of the navy officers or 
civilians aboard were rated among the 
country’s foremost marine designers and 
builders or experts on underseas craft. 

The contrast between this failure and the 
rescue of the Squalus’ crew hardly a fort- 
night earlier quickly impressed the British 
press and public. 

Angry editorials became angrier when 
the Admiralty said its inquiry would be 
secret-—especially because of the Thetis’ 
new design. The effect of this criticism 
showed on June 5, when Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, revealing in Commons 
that the apparent cause of the disaster was 
the flooding of the two forward compart- 
ments through the forward torpedo tube, 
promised a public inquiry. 


British Combine 


A sister ship, H. M.S. Taku 


The Royal Guests 


One U.S. Town Salutes Them 


Before They Approach Border 


By the time King George and Queen 
Elizabeth reached the American border at 
Niagara Falls this week for the start of 
their four-day visit to the United States, 
they had crossed Canada from east to 
west and almost back to the Atlantic 
again. The only Canadians who had not 
seen them were those of the Maritime 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island. The royal 
pair are to wind up the North American 
tour in those districts, sailing June 15 from 
Halifax to a stop in Newfoundland and 
then home. 

But that comes after the visit to the 
United States. And long before the King 
and Queen crossed the frontier, Americans 
had begun sharing in the celebrations on 
the British side of the friendly Canadian 
border. 


Preview 


At Vancouver, B.C., Canada’s third 
largest city, the cheering throng of half 
a million included 50,000 Americans from 
Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., and near- 
by places. Seattle sea cadets were present 
on May 30 when the King presented his 
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colors to the Royal Canadian Navy at 
Victoria, the island capital of British 
Columbia. And an enterprising American 
speculator had bought out an 80-seat 
grandstand there at $4 a seat, reselling 
the tickets in Seattle at $15 each. 

Port Angeles, Wash., 20 miles from 
Victoria across the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
stole a march on Niagara Falls and staged 
the first official show by an American town 
in honor of the royal pair. When it was 
first learned that the sovereigns were com- 
ing to Canada, Thomas T. Aldwell of 
Port Angeles organized an International 
Celebration Committee “to convey to the 
King and Queen the kindly interest and 
spirit of the American nation.” The city’s 
contribution was a fireworks display, timed 
to start simultaneously with one in Vic- 
toria, while United States Coast Guard 
planes dropped flares. Aldwell was _ re- 
warded by inclusion among the 100 péople 
whom Prime Minister T. D. Pattullo of 
British Columbia presented to Their 
Majesties in the Victoria Council Chamber. 


‘Windows’ 

In his Empire Day broadcast from Win- 
nipeg May 24, the King made a plea for 
world peace. On May 30 he repeated it 
at a luncheon in Victoria’s ivy-covered Em- 
press Hotel—his fourth Canadian speech, 











The King and Queen, with Prime Minister King, relaxing at Banff 
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also broadcast to the United States. Re- 
ferring to Canada’s geographical position 
he declared: “Her Atlantic windows look 
to Europe, her Pacific windows to Asia and 
the Far East. As science reduces the bar- 
riers of space, this country will become a 
thoroughfare between two hemispheres. 
Some day the peoples of the world will 
come to realize that prosperity lies in co- 
operation and not in conflict.” 

At noon June 1 the royal couple arrived 
at Jasper National Park, high in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and had their last chance to 
relax and enjoy themselves before sailing 
home. They stayed in a log cabin, at- 
tended only by a valet and a maid. The 
cabin was no woodsman’s hut, however, 
but an elegant affair which usually rents 
for $125 a day. It had a 19- by 28-foot liv- 
ing room, and five bedrooms, each with 
private bath. 


Politics 

From that resort paradise for the 
wealthy, the King and Queen next went 
to Edmonton, Alberta’s prairie capital still 
suffering from years of drought and de- 
pression. There they drove through 5 miles 
of bleachers lining both sides of a street 
that had been planned as an impressive 
boulevard. Now, because of hard times, 
the bleachers hid only vacant lots. 





Wide World 
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Here the King ran into the knotty pro, 
lem of enmity between two political ¢, 
ures, each taking part in his reception, 

William Aberhart—an ex-schoolteache, 
nicknamed “Bible Bill” for his radio Bib) 
class—was elected Premier of Alberta in 
1935 on a Social Credit ticket: one em. 
bodying a Townsend-like plan to pay every 
man, woman, and child a $25-a-month 
grant. Since then his schemes have heey 
frustrated time and again by the veto of 
Lt. Gov. J. C. Bowen, the King’s repre. 
sentative in Alberta. 

As a result, Aberhart and Bowen had 
not been on speaking terms for some time 
but nevertheless they had to welcome the 
King and Queen jointly. Everything went 
smoothly until the handshaking and curt. 
sies started. Then Aberhart failed to 
present Bowen’s two daughters to the royal 
pair. The King handled this situation tact. 
fully. As a gesture to the family he took 
Mrs. Bowen’s arm and escorted her out 
after the presentations were finished. 

It was at Edmonton, also, that the King 
met a philosopher. As the monarch left the 
legislature, he stopped to pass a word with 
103-year-old Joseph Haire. The centenarian 
replied: “You're a great King, Your Maj- 
esty, but I'll soon have to go to meet a 
greater.” 


Neighbors 


Meanwhile, Americans were rehearsing 
their roles for the busy four-day program 
scheduled to begin Wednesday night: | 

June 7. 9:35 p.m.—Arrival of the royal 
train at Niagara Falls. Presentation of 
Secretary and Mrs. Hull by Ambassador 
Lindsay. 

June 8. 11 a.m.—Arrival at Union Sta- 
tion, Washington, with a welcome by Pres- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. Escort with mili- 
tary pomp to the White House for lunch 
and an afternoon of sight-seeing. Formal 
garden party at the British Embassy. State 
dinner at the White House. 

June 9—Reception at the Capitol by 
members of the House and Senate. Visit to 
Mount Vernon and Arlington. State dir- 
ner at the British Embassy for President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. Departure of the 
King and Queen for New York City. 

June 10—Day at the World’s Fair. Visit 
to Columbia University. Motor trip to 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 

June 11—Informal entertainment of the 
King and Queen by the Roosevelts on the 
estate of the President’s mother. Departure 
(at 11 p.m.) of Their Majesties for the 
return journey to Canada. 


{ As the Duchess of Kent, King George's 
sister-in-law, left home for a movie on the 
night of June 5, a man fired a shot in her 
direction. Police caught him. 

On the same evening servants discovered 
a bullet hole through a dining-room wil- 
dow in the home of Lord Harewood and 
his wife (Princess Mary) , who is the King’ 
sister. Scotland yard started an invest 
gation. 
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International 


The DC-4’s gleaming nose... 








country’s five biggest air lines—United, 
American, TWA, Eastern, Pan American 
—had each put up $100,000 to induce 
Douglas to undertake its development. 
Douglas had spent more than $2,000,000 in 
construction and in eleven months of 
flight tests. Every feature had been worked 
out to make the plane the most up-to-date 
product in the commercial-airplane field. 

Its “tricycle” landing gear, with a big 
wheel in the nose instead of the customary 
small wheel beneath the tail, permits land- 
ing and take-offs with the cabin nearly 
level; that increases passenger comfort and 
makes landings by instrument easier. Its 
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FOURTH ESTATE 











Royalty and Rules: Capital 
Press to Keep Its Distance 


While Washington officialdom practiced 
bows, curtsies, and polite handshakes in 
preparation for this week’s visit of the 
British King and Queen (see page 23), 
the Washington press also brushed up on 
etiquette last week in order that no royal 
toes may be trod on by reporters and 
photographers covering the big show. 

Three groups—the Department of 




















Wide World 


. . . typifies the sleek streamlining of the airways giant now undergoing service tests 





AVIATION 


Super-Plane: the DC-4, 
America’s Biggest Land Ship, 





Amazes Nation in Tests 


The Douglas DC-4, now undergoing its 
first service tests as a “Super Mainliner” 
in United Air Lines’ transcontinental fleet, 
is the biggest landplane ever built in 
America. Last week and this, as air-minded 
citizens of San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Cheyenne, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Newark, New York, and Wash- 
ington turned out for a firsthand inspec- 
tion, they found it indeed a whopper. They 
marveled at its long, tapered monoplane 
wing 138 feet 3 inches from tip to tip; its 
streamlined fuselage, 97 feet 7 inches long; 
its four fourteen-cylinder Pratt & Whitney 
Twin Hornet engines, producing a total of 
5,600 horsepower; its three-bladed 14-foot 
propellers; its tires, 65 inches in diameter; 
its wide and deeply upholstered chairs for 
42 passengers; its conversion at night into 
upper and lower berths accommodating 30 
plus a stateroom for 2 more. 

_ But airmen found the DC-4 more than 
just big. Since 1936, they knew, more than 
600,000 man-hours of engineering alone 
had gone into the design of this ship. The 


big wing and engines let the DC-4 take off 
and land with no longer runs than those 
needed by the 24,000-pound DC-3 trans- 
port. The DC-4’s gross loaded weight al- 
lowance of 66,500 pounds allows 3,000 
pounds of cargo above its passenger load 
and enough fuel to make the transconti- 
nental crossing with no more than two 
stops. Its top speed of 240 miles an hour 
means 200 miles an hour cruising. And 
its price? Approximately $450,000, ready 
for service, if made in lots of twenty; 
more with smaller production. 

What effect the plane will have upon air 
transport is not yet predictable because 
none of the sponsoring air lines has yet an- 
nounced an intention to buy DC-4s. United 
Air Lines, always the plane’s most active 
backer, indicates by its sponsoring of the 
service tests that it will make some pur- 
chases. But since the beginning of the 
DC-4 project, Boeing Aircraft has entered 
the four-engined field with its “Stratolin- 
ers” (Newsweek, Jan. 9), of which it will 
soon deliver three to Pan American. TWA 
is also interested in the Boeing. American 
and Eastern seem to be awaiting the ap- 
proaching test flights of the Curtiss 30- 
passenger Model 20 transport, which will 
have only two engines but will be equipped 
for high-level long-range flying. And just 
recently Lockheed also announced a four- 
engined project. 


International 


Unusual tail of the big Douglas 


State, the British Embassy, and corre- 
spondents’ associations forgot Lady 
Lindsay’s unfortunate tiff with feminine 
Washington reporters (Newsweek, May 
22) and made businesslike arrangements 
for the difficult business of unobtrusive 
news-gathering. 

Among the rules: (1) Roving reporters 
will cease to rove. While carloads of re- 
porters and photographers ordinarily are 
part of the parade in a celebration of this 
type, there will be no automobiles for 
legmen this time. Instead, they will sit in 
stands erected at Union Station, along 
the royal route, in the Capitol rotunda, 
near the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb, and 
at Mount Vernon. (2) No reporters will 
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be allowed to speak to the monarchs. 
Furthermore, the ubiquitous photogra- 
phers will be required to keep at least 20 
feet from the royal pair at all times. (3) 
There will be no press conference. Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassador, 
explained that correspondents covering 
the Canadian trip were received by roy- 
alty in Ottawa simply because they were 
fellow travelers. (4) To prevent fuss and 
annoyance, photo agencies and news- 
papers have agreed that only one photog- 
rapher chosen by lot will snap the Presi- 
dent and the King shaking hands in the 
Chief Executive’s White House office. 
He'll share his plates with all his col- 
leagues, and by gentlemen’s agreement 
they'll release the finished pictures simul- 
taneously. 

Applications for press credentials re- 
ceived close scrutiny by the State De- 
partment, and not even the matter ‘of 
photographic backgrounds which might 
cause international embarrassment es- 
caped notice. When royalty meets Con- 
gress in the Capitol rotunda, care will be 
taken to pose the King and Queen before 
the mural of “The Baptism of Pocahon- 
tas”—and definitely not before the one 
depicting the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown or the one that portrays the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 





RELIGION 
The Nazi War on Churches: 


Prelate’s Residence Is Seized; 
Sale of the Bible Curbed 
When Adolf Hitler launched his regime 


six years ago, he gave pledges of “freedom 
and independence” for Christian churches. 
German churchmen soon learned that the 
pledges carries a big “if”’—they would be 
“free” only so long as their religious func- 
tion did not interfere with Nazi politics. 
Last week there were collisions of this sort 
on three fronts: 


The Most Rev. Sigismund Waitz, 75- 
year-old Catholic Archbishop of Salzburg, 
stepped out of line a year ago. He object- 
ed when Nazis began seizing control of 
church schools, seminaries, and monaster- 
ies (usually on charges of “immorality” or 
“unhygienic” conditions). Last week the 
Nazis struck back. When the Archbishop 
returned to Salzburg from a Whitsuntide 
absence he found that Elite Guards had 
invaded his elegant Residenz (where Mo- 
zart once gave concerts), cleared out the 
furniture, and begun converting the build- 
ing into offices for their Black Shirts. The 
prelate took temporary quarters in a near- 
by seminary. 

{ Two months ago Dr. Friedrich Werner, 
Nazi-dominated head of the Evangelical 
(Lutheran) Church’s supreme council, is- 
sued a decree asserting that Nazism emu- 








Wide World 


Archbishop Waitz, ousted by Nazis 


lated the works of Martin Luther and that 
“Christian faith stands in immovable op- 
position to Jewry.” More important, Dr. 
Werner said that the church should be run 
on the “Fiihrer principle,” which meant 
that the supreme council assumed the right 
to issue decrees without consulting the 
wishes of the pastors or the congregation. 
Last week the Confessional Synod (some 
8,000 anti-Nazi Evangelical ministers, half 
of all the German Protestant clergy) re- 
pudiated Dr. Werner. In letters daringly 
read from their pulpits, the rebels de- 
clared he had placed himself “beyond the 
pale of the church of Christ” and that his 
orders were no longer “legally binding” 
upon them. 


| In a third daring move of the week, the 
Propaganda Ministry forbade (1) all re- 
ligious radio broadcasts, (2) sale of Bibles 
and religious pamphlets except in the few 
church bookstores, and (3) subsidies to 
publishers by Bible and tract societies. 
(Last year the Bible outsold Hitler’s 
“Mein Kampf” in Germany by 200,000 
copies.) 





Male Stronghold 


While nothing in Jewish law bars a 
woman from the rabbinate, there is a prec- 
edent against it as old as Judaism itself. 
Last week this custom blocked ordination 
of the first woman in history to complete 
the scholastic requirement. Helen Hadas- 
sah Levinthal, 28, descendant of thirteen 
successive generations of rabbis and grand- 
daughter of Dr. Bernard L. Levinthal, 
dean Orthodox rabbi in America, was 
graduated from the Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, New York. Her nine male class- 
mates were ordained, but she got only a 
master’s degree in Hebrew Literature. Rec- 
onciled to exclusion from the clergy, she 
explained she had taken the course mind- 
ful of the Hebrew maxim “Study the law 
for its own sake.” 


NEWSWEEK 
=———XSXX¥X_— 


Merging Presbyterians 


Among Protestant branches, the Presby. 
terian. Church in the United States 4 
America (Northern) is the most enthus. 
astic candidate for church mergers, In 
Cleveland last week, as its 15st gener) 
assembly closed (Newsweek, June 5), jt 
proposed union with no fewer than foy 
different denominations. 

The delegates unanimously offered ty 
open negotiations with the Reformed 
Church in America (an importation of 
early Dutch colonists), whose theology 
and government parallel the Presbyterian. 
They wired the United Presbyterian gen- 
eral assembly in Philadelphia, pointing out 
that their 1934 offer of merger still stood. 
Overwhelmingly, they applauded progress 
of unification conferences with the Protes. 
tant Episcopal Church and approved 4 
“concordat” by which Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians would exchange pastors, 
(Episcopalian approval must await that 
church’s 1940 general convention.) And 
without dissent they renewed their offer to 
join with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (Southern), in an attempt 
to close a rift dating back to the slavery 
squabble and the Civil War. 

But the very fact of the Northerners’ 
eagerness for mergers weakened _ the 








chances of a North-South union. At the 
Southern church’s general assembly in 
Montreat, N. C., a committee on coopera- 
tion and union submitted without com- 
ment the Northern merger plan—largely a 
question of representation at national 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Helen Hadassah Levinthal 
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—— that makes a car Great 


“It’s a Great 


Performer’ , 
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VISIT GENERAL MOTORS’ EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIRS 


Of all the cars you ever owned, there was one you liked 
best. And what did it have that the others didn’t have? 
Performance! It would out-run the others—out-ride them 
—out-Jast them! That’s why you liked it. And that’s why 
owners of the Pontiac Eight are the world’s most enthu- 
siastic owners. For this car is a prodigious performer in 
e-ery way. It runs and rides and handles like no other car 
in its field. Yet—it is amazingly economical. I fact, it 
scves gasoline and oil like a Six. For a bigger kick every 
tine you take the wheel—take a Pontiac Eight! 
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Illustrating De Luxe Eight 4-door Sedan $970* 
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AND UP, *delivered at Pontiac, Michigan. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Transportation, state and local taxes (if any), 
optional equipment and accessories—extra. 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 
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Informal Hospitality 
in settings ideal / 


Upstairs — downstairs — somewhere 2round | 
house is a place for an informal ho: ritality¢ 
ner.” Its purpose is to make entertaining eas 
more enjoyable. When gatherings of Conge 





couples are planned, or when neighbors ¢ 
in, this friendly spot is a perfect backgroy 

Here,too,is the place for the midi:ight sna 
the Dutch lunch, the brimming glasses of p; 
gold Schlitz. The brewers of the beer that m 
Milwaukee famous have asked an outstand 
authority on home design—a prominent cq 
tributor to home decorating magazines 



























suggest a few of the many possible treatm 
for “hospitality corners.”’ His sketches 
comments are found on these two pages, 

These suggestions are intended, not as ¢« 
plete plans, but merely as basic ideas—leay 
you free to work out your own adaptatic 









; : ON It’s fun to make a “hospitality corner” and 
F "7 A LO endless source of pleasure after it’s finish 
’ i 43 
oe: WA 7 
(PB: q OOSL —a platform buried in the foliage of a big tree. There 
| oe restaurant in a suburb outside Paris, called «*Robinson,’’ which is set in ag 


of huge old trees. The patron has built dining platforms at various levels } 
in the branches of the trees, reached by winding rustic stairs. Here the deligh 
guests are served their dinners amid the twitter of birds and the rustling of 
wind through the leaves. What could be more pleasant than to loll in a( 
chair on a hot summer day, cool in the privacy of a leafy green cave, wil 
picnic lunch and a cold brown bottle? 


eae FE ee . 
was f CSUN S Res- —an English Sea- 


side Inn. An unused corner of the basement, par- 
titioned with random width pine boards lightly 
stained. Existing cellar beams sprayed with stain 
to make the inn ceiling. High backed settleswith 
leatherette cushions in bright red or green— 
ship models, hurricane lamps and other nautical 
equipment on brackets — linoleum in a brick 
pattern on the floor. A quaint swing-door bar 
carved out of the space under the stairs, with 
rows of pewter mugs, musty kegs, and gleaming 
pilsner glasses on theshelves. Furnished with sim- 
ple oak tavern tables and sturdy windsor chairs. 


“GL fresco” A 


—a Dining Terrace with a Shelter House. The 
shelter, which may either be attached to the 
home or built in some picturesque spot in the 
grounds, can be very simple — merely a frame- 
work roofed with roofing paper and with the 
back boarded up. Or it can havea brick or rough eg 
stone wall with venetian blinds at the ends and front for shelter. The interior might b« whit 
and a high shelf could be decked with bright colored peasant pottery and copper as well 2 potted p 
It should contain a long settle, a trestle table, some iron or wooden chairs and sever! deck a 
The arbor to have grapevines trained over it and an outdoor fireplace at one end for « ooking. 
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THAT FAMOUS FLAVOR 
= § found on ly in S' CHLI 7; 
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om i ? : Dry... not sweet...neither ts tt bitter 
that m | ! 

itstand ee , \ People who like real beer invariably love Schlitz. Its 
nent c¢ > ; : | “j fragrant, distinctive bouquet is proof of its true-beer 


ines goodness. This great brew captures the piquant tang 


of the hops, yet it is not bitter; the full-bodied rich- 


reatme 


tches oe ' 

ages. MO ness of the malt, yet it is not sweet. That famous flavor 
at as co : , is cherished around the world. 

—leay . 4 


aptatio 
r” and 
; finish 


That famous flavor of Schlitz comes to you intact in every bottle. 
Here’s why: The air that sustains life can destroy the flavor of the 


beer if sealed in the bottle. SO—WE TAKE THE AIR OUT 
OF THE BOTTLE AN INSTANT 


There ar rf role - SE. opr. 1939 
in ag ~ i F: y JOS. SCHLITZ 
p GW, BREWING Co. 


level ; ohh An amazing new method that assures ba W7) MILWAUKEE, 
rey ‘ you brewery-fresh goodness a/ways. J wis. 

ig Schlitz pioneers again! 
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“"I THE BEER THAT-MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 











—a Game oe un- 
der canvas, in the 
attic. Ceiling rafters 
of the attic concealed 
by a ‘circus tent’ of 
brightly striped awn- 
ing cloth which hangs 
from a wire strung § ‘a dita: 
: Te just under the ridge : 

nhit 3 pole, the tent to have scalloped edges. If necessary, walls _ either of painted wood or linoleum with shuffleboard game 

otted pl : z can be finished with wall board, with closets in the cor- _ painted in white. A ping-pong table (if space permits). A 

deck ct ‘. ners for the game paraphernalia, the doors to be deco- dart game, broad comfortable settle with plenty of cush- 

king. rated with brightly painted copies of playing cards. Floor ions and of course some bridge tables and chairs. 








The Skirted Cadets of Ogontz School 


2 * ZS. / 


Maj. Mary Perpall, commander _ .Maj. Walter D. McCord, adviser, with his staff Primping , soldieretics 


In the totalitarian nations, the sight of 
uniformed women clicking through military 
drill is far from uncommon. In the United 
States it is comparatively rare. But one of 
the exceptions appears at the Ogontz 
School, a genteel “finishing” academy (an- 
nual fee for boarders: $1,800) in the Rydal 
Hills 10 miles north of Philadelphia. 

There, for 49 years, every able-bodied 
student has spent two afternoons a week 
marching and practicing the manual of 
arms with a wooden gun. The aim is not 
militarism but feminism; the cadets are 
supposed to develop grace and good pos- 
ture. But the cadets’ mentor is an Army 
officer, Maj. Walter D. McCord. 

On May 25, the Ogontz Battalion of 150 
put on its annual exhibition, with Comdr. 
Jesse L. Kenworthy of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Lakehurst, N.J., reviewing. Four 
companies paraded before their cadet lead- 
er, Maj. Mary Perpall, competing for prizes. 
Then Commander Kenworthy _ pinned 
medals on the winners’ chests, after first 
jesting with the idea of congratulating them 


The Ogontz Battalion in all its glory in French style (kisses on both cheeks) . 
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Newsweek photos by Pai Terry 


‘Eyes right!’ marching in the competitive drills Commander Kenworthy decorating the winn:rs 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
councils. But a vociferous minority grew 
leery of the Northerners’ dealings with 
Episcopalians. Led by Willis M. Everett, 
Atlanta layman, they demanded that the 
whole issue be dropped. The delegates fi- 
nally took a noncommital stand: by 190 to 
110, they voted to let their 88 presbyteries 
(regional governments) think it over for 
a year. Since first the assembly, then the 
presbyteries, then the assembly again must 
approve any merger, consummation 1s at 
least three years off. 





EDUCATION 
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Peg Fitter: Johnson O’Connor 
Enlarges Job-Diagnosis Work 


Johnson O’Connor has been fitting round 
pegs into round holes for nineteen years. 
First at the General Electric Co.’s West 
Lynn, Mass., plant, later in his own offices 
in Boston, at the Armour Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, and at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in Hoboken, N. J., 
he has given scientific tests to thousands 
of persons, diagnosed their special talents, 
and advised them what jobs would suit 
them best. Last week O’Connor’s venture 
came of age: to insure its permanence 
and attract more philanthropic support, 
he had it chartered as a New York corpor- 
ation, the Human Engineering Labora- 
tory, Inc. 

Behind all of O’Connor’s testing is his 
theory that a man’s inborn aptitudes can 
be isolated as a chemist isolates chemical 
elements. He believes people have as many 
as 100; so far he has compiled tests to indi- 
cate twelve, including finger dexterity, 
creative imagination, observation, and 
memory for numbers. Once a man finds his 
talents, O'Connor contends, he can find a 
job that uses all of them and makes him so 
happy in his work that he needs no hob- 
bies. (O'Connor himself has none.) 

All told, the 48-year-old human engineer 
and his staff of 40 have analyzed more 
than 20,000 persons, and the Hoboken 
laboratory alone has a six-month waiting 
list. For $10, the applicant gets three hours 
of tests. He shows the scope of his creative 
imagination by writing, his “structural 
visualization” by assembling three-dimen- 
sional jigsaw puzzles, his finger dexterity 
by moving pins from one tray to another, 
and so on. Then the laboratory sifts the 
results and advises him what to do about 
his career. 

O'Connor, whose second wife is an archi- 
tect, concludes that subjective personal- 
ites generally are individualists—writers, 
musicians, laboratory researchers. Good in- 
ductive reasoning typifies teachers, scien- 
tifie theorists, and lawyers. Men skilled in 
three-dimensional perception do well as 
surgeons, architects, and sculptors. And a 


good vocabulary is an omen of prosperity, 
for well-paid executives consistently define 
more words correctly than their less suc- 
cessful brethren. 





Spelling Champs 

In Washington last week, seventeen girls 
and four boys lined up on the bleak stage 
of the National Museum auditorium. Each 
was a conqueror eager for more conquest. 
Seeded from 2,000,000 entrants in 21 local 
spelling bees sponsored by their home- 
town newspapers, they had come to the 
capital to joust for glory in the fifteenth 
annual national bee. 

Two pronouncers and three judges be- 
gan moving down the line, firing words 
from a moderately difficult list of 1,000. 
Casualties came fast. Josephine Polli, 
champion of The Hoboken Jersey Ob- 
server, flubbed her first word, based, spell- 
ing it baste. Others were undone by errors 
like bearly, suceeded, and attorny. Occa- 
sionally the judges had to chide parents in 
the audience (good old-fashioned spellers) 
for gasping at mistakes and warning com- 
petitors they were on the wrong track. 

Finally one boy and two girls remained. 
Mildred Kariher, 14, representing The 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, misspelled 
farcical as fosical but took third place and 
$100. Humphrey Cook, 13, of The Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader, tripped on 
homogenuity for homogeneity, winning the 
$300 second prize. That left Elizabeth 


Best spellers: Elizabeth Rice (center), champion, with Mildred Kerihee 


The New York Times later wagged its 
head in editorial concern at the perform- 
ance of 1939 spellers: “A 12-year-old girl 
won first prize by spelling ‘canonical’ right 
. . . It is a curious triumph . . . We see 
what the fine flower of 2,000,000 elemen- 
tary-school children is . . . Or is spelling 
according to the books a tiresome, confus- 
ing humbug that ought to be packed 
away? 





MUSIC 





‘Richard II’: Strauss 
at 75 Looks Back to a Career 
in Music That Began at 6 


In the German language, the word 
strauss means “ostrich.” But in Germany 
and most other parts of the world, the 
name Strauss means music. Johann Strauss, 
father and son—did more than any dozen 
composers to make the world waltz-con- 
scious during the nineteenth century. 
Thirty years ago another composer often 
confused with the “waltz king” family, 
Oskar Straus, hit an operetta high with 
“The Chocolate Soldier.” And yet another, 
Richard Strauss, also unrelated to the 
waltz kings, is generally recognized as the 
No. 1 creative figure in contemporary 
music. 

This coming Sunday, as Richard Strauss 
celebrates his 75th birthday at his villa 
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(left), who placed third, and Humphrey Cook, runner-up 


Rice, .12-year-old standard bearer of The 
Worcester (Yiass.) ‘Telegram and Gazette, 
who was hurt in a bicycle accident before 
last year’s local contest at Worcester but 
competed from a stretcher and placed 
fourth. Now sound of limb, Elizabeth rat- 
tled off homogeneity, then raced through 
the last word, canonical, to clinch the 
championship, a plaque, and $500. She 
announced she would use some of the 
money to buy a new bicycle. 


in the Bavarian village of Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, the white-haired 6-foot-3- 
inch composer of “Salome” and “Elektra” 
can look backward to a musical career that 
began at the age of 6—to a “Schneider- 
polka” and a Christmas song. From there 
his career marched to his thirteenth opera, 
“Daphne,” that was given its premiére in 
Dresden only last October. 

Between those two Richard Strauss 
compositions lying 68 years apart there 





The Skirted Cadets of Ogontz School 


Maj. Mary Perpall, commander _. ’ Primping ,soldierettes 


In the totalitarian nations, the sight of 
uniformed women clicking through military 
drill is far from uncommon. In the United 
States it is comparatively rare. But one of 
the exceptions appears at the Ogontz 
School, a genteel “finishing” academy (an- 
nual fee for boarders: $1,800) in the Rydal 
Hills 10 miles north of Philadelphia. 

There, for 49 years, every able-bodied 
student has spent two afternoons a week 
marching and practicing the manual of 
arms with a wooden gun. The aim is not 
militarism but feminism; the cadets are 
supposed to develop grace and good pos- 
ture. But the cadets’ mentor is an Army 
officer, Maj. Walter D. McCord. 

On May 25, the Ogontz Battalion of 150 
put on its annual exhibition, with Comdr. 
Jesse L. Kenworthy of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Lakehurst, N.J., reviewing. Four 
companies paraded before their cadet lead- 
er, Maj. Mary Perpall, competing for prizes. 
Then Commander Kenworthy pinned 
medals on the winners’ chests, after first 
jesting with the idea of congratulating them 

The Ogontz Battalion in all its glory in French style (kisses on both cheeks) . 
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Newsweek photos by Pat [erry 


“Eyes right!’ marching in the competitive drills Commander Kenworthy decorating the winn:'s 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
councils. But a vociferous minority grew 
leery of the Northerners’ dealings with 
Episcopalians. Led by Willis M. Everett, 
Atlanta layman, they demanded that the 
whole issue be dropped. The delegates fi- 
nally took a noncommital stand: by 190 to 
110, they voted to let their 88 presbyteries 
(regional governments) think it over for 
a year. Since first the assembly, then the 
presbyteries, then the assembly again must 
approve any merger, consummation is at 
least three years off. 





EDUCATION 








Peg Fitter: Johnson O’Connor 
Enlarges Job-Diagnosis Work 


Johnson O’Connor has been fitting round 
pegs into round holes for nineteen years. 
First at the General Electric Co.’s West 
Lynn, Mass., plant, later in his own offices 
in Boston, at the Armour Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, and at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in Hoboken, N. J., 
he has given scientific tests to thousands 
of persons, diagnosed their special talents, 
and advised them what jobs would suit 
them best. Last week O’Connor’s venture 
came of age: to insure its permanence 
and attract more philanthropic support, 
he had it chartered as a New York corpor- 
ation, the Human Engineering Labora- 
tory, Inc. 

Behind all of O’Connor’s testing is his 
theory that a man’s inborn aptitudes can 
be isolated as a chemist isolates chemical 
elements. He believes people have as many 
as 100; so far he has compiled tests to indi- 
cate twelve, including finger dexterity, 
creative imagination, observation, and 
memory for numbers. Once a man finds his 
talents, O'Connor contends, he can find a 
job that uses all of them and makes him so 
happy in his work that he needs no hob- 
bies. (O’Connor himself has none.) 

All told, the 48-year-old human engineer 
and his staff of 40 have analyzed more 
than 20,000 persons, and the Hoboken 
laboratory alone has a six-month waiting 
list. For $10, the applicant gets three hours 
of tests. He shows the scope of his creative 
imagination by writing, his “structural 
visualization” by assembling three-dimen- 
sional jigsaw puzzles, his finger dexterity 
by moving pins from one tray to another, 
and so on. Then the laboratory sifts the 
results and advises him what to do about 
his career. 

O'Connor, whose second wife is an archi- 
tect, concludes that subjective personal- 
ites generally are individualists—writers, 
musicians, laboratory researchers. Good in- 
ductive reasoning typifies teachers, scien- 
tifie theorists, and lawyers. Men skilled in 
three-dimensional perception do well as 
surgeons, architects, and sculptors. And a 


good vocabulary is an omen of prosperity, 
for well-paid executives consistently define 
more words correctly than their less suc- 
cessful brethren. 





Spelling Champs 

In Washington last week, seventeen girls 
and four boys lined up on the bleak stage 
of the National Museum auditorium. Each 
was a conqueror eager for more conquest. 
Seeded from 2,000,000 entrants in 21 local 
spelling bees sponsored by their home- 
town newspapers, they had come to the 
capital to joust for glory in the fifteenth 
annual national bee. 

Two pronouncers and three judges be- 
gan moving down the line, firing words 
from a moderately difficult list of 1,000. 
Casualties came fast. Josephine Polli, 
champion of The Hoboken Jersey Ob- 
server, flubbed her first word, based, spell- 
ing it baste. Others were undone by errors 
like bearly, suceeded, and attorny. Occa- 
sionally the judges had to chide parents in 
the audience (good old-fashioned spellers) 
for gasping at mistakes and warning com- 
petitors they were on the wrong track. 

Finally one boy and two girls remained. 
Mildred Kariher, 14, representing The 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, misspelled 
farcical as fosical but took third place and 
$100. Humphrey Cook, 13, of The Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader, tripped on 
homogenuity for homogeneity, winning the 
$300 second prize. That left Elizabeth 


The New York Times later wagged its 
head in editorial concern at the perform- 
ance of 1939 spellers: “A 12-year-old girl 
won first prize by spelling ‘canonical’ right 
. . . It is a curious triumph . . . We see 
what the fine flower of 2,000,000 elemen- 
tary-school children is . . . Or is spelling 
according to the books a tiresome, confus- 
ing humbug that ought to be packed 
away? ' 
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‘Richard IT’: Strauss 
at 75 Looks Back to a Career 
in Music That Began at 6 


In the German language, the word 
strauss means “ostrich.” But in Germany 
and most other parts of the world, the 
name Strauss means music. Johann Strauss, 
father and son—did more than any dozen 
composers to make the world waltz-con- 
scious during the nineteenth century. 
Thirty years ago another composer often 
confused with the “waltz king” family, 
Oskar Straus, hit an operetta high with 
“The Chocolate Soldier.” And yet another, 
Richard Strauss, also unrelated to the 
waltz kings, is generally recognized as the 
No. 1 creative figure in contemporary 
music. 

This coming Sunday, as Richard Strauss 
celebrates his 75th birthday at his villa 





Best spellers: Elizabeth Rice (center), champion, with Mildred Kariher 
(left), who placed third, and Humphrey Cook, runner-up 


Rice, .12-year-old standard bearer of The 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and Gazette, 
who was hurt in a bicycle accident before 
last year’s local contest at Worcester but 
competed from a stretcher and placed 
fourth. Now sound of limb, Elizabeth rat- 
tled off homogeneity, then raced through 
the last word, canonical, to clinch the 
championship, a plaque, and $500. She 
announced she would use some of the 
money to buy a new bicycle. 


in the Bavarian village of Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, the white-haired 6-foot-3- 
inch composer of “Salome” and “Elektra” 
can look backward to a musical career that 
began at the age of 6—to a “Schneider- 
polka” and a Christmas song. From there 
his career marched to his thirteenth opera, 
“Daphne,” that was given its premiére in 
Dresden only last October. 

Between those two Richard Strauss 
compositions lying 68 years apart there 
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stand a dozen operatic achievements; sev- 
eral symphonic poems that long ago seized 
a permanent and lofty niche in the orches- 
tral repertory; more than a hundred songs, 
a handful of which rank with the finest 
lieder of Wolf and Schumann, and a repu- 
tation that is signalized by the title be- 
stowed by admirers, “Richard the Sec- 
ond” (Wagner was “Richard the First”). 

That title has significance, historically 
as well as musically. Not only does Rich- 
ard Strauss remain today the most impos- 
ing and prolific writer of music dramas since 
Richard Wagner, he was born at the time 
when Richard I, after being chased by 
creditors all over Europe, finally found 
asylum in Munich and obtained produc- 
tion of “Tristan.” When “Die Meister- 
singer” had its premiére in Munich, Strauss 
was a 4-year-old toddling around the 
streets of that city, his birthplace. At 
Wagner’s death, Strauss, lustily quaffing 
Pschorr beer, was just entering manhood. 
There was another historical connection 
between Richard I and Richard II: 
Strauss’ father, Franz, one of the most 
noted horn players of his day, took part 
in the premiéres of several Wagner operas. 

Curiously enough, Strauss originally did 
not admire Wagner, though he grew to 
later. His most passionate love is Mozart, 
with Beethoven next. And as surprising as 
any of these facts is Strauss’ hard-headed 
attitude on all business matters, coupled 
with an artist’s disdain for “popular” mu- 
sic. He hates jazz as much as he hates the 
music of Arnold Schénberg. His prime di- 
version is the card game skat, which he 
plays skillfully and incessantly—much to 
the annoyance of his wife, Pauline. 

He is equally proud of his skill in driv- 
ing a bargain (he made about $9,000 on 
his “Domestic” symphony, and nicked 
Oscar Hammerstein $18,000 as advance 
royalties on “Elektra”) . Again, he is proud 
of the extraordinary neatness of his mu- 
sical manuscripts. His wife once remarked: 
“You may say what you like about his 
music, but if you don’t praise his hand- 
writing he will be cross with you.” 

Strauss’ age today presupposes the vir- 
tual end of his creative genius. Indeed, 
the peak of his operatic achievement was 
apparently reached in 1905 with “Salome,” 
in 1909 with “Elektra,” and in 1911 with 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” The great tone-poem 
period, moreover, preceded this—‘*Don 
Juan” in 1888, “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” in 1889, “Till Eulenspiegel” in 1895, 
and “Ein Heldenleben” in 1898. 

But the peaks stand even if the valleys 
have followed them. And Strauss stands on 
that mountainous achievement which is 
his total output. Although he has had 
some differences with the Nazi govern- 
ment, most of his works are today ven- 
erated throughout the Third Reich as are 
those of no other living German. Politics 
may come and go with politicians. Strauss 
has no politics: “Ich bin Kiinstler” (“I 
am an artist”). 








Winslow and Fitz-Simons in 


American Dancers 

Miriam Winslow is a New Englander; 
Foster Fitz-Simons is a Southerner. Both 
are young; both are dancers, and both 
pride themselves on being “as American as 
apple pie.” Partners since a year ago last 
Christmas, they and their troupe last week 
opened a tour of ten states (beginning in 
Rolla, Mo.) where they will perform 
dances, on the whole, as American as them- 
selves. 

In “Chromo” they are rural lovers as 
expressionless as a tintype. Miss Wins- 
low’s “Frail Woman” satirizes the domi- 
neering American woman who is anything 
but frail. Fitz-Simons’ “City Faun” is a 
jitterbug gone mad. Their group’s “Little 
Women” re-creates Louisa May Alcott’s 
four beloved characters. 

But because the pair believe good danc- 
ing means variety, their repertory also in- 
cludes gypsy dances, court dances, and the 
West Indian “Caribbee,” which follows a 





Richard Strauss, 75 
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‘Caribbee’ (left) and ‘Chromo’ 


day from the morning “In the Plaza” 
through the afternoon “Siesta” to“Danza,” 
the evening fiesta. And there are the 
spiritually inspired “Boy Crusader” and 
“Archangel” which might be expected of 
two former pupils of the spiritually in- 
clined Ted Shawn. 

Mistress of her own Boston dance school 
since she was 15, Miss Winslow was fem- 
inine soloist with the Denishawn company 
until it became an all-male troupe. About 
the time she left it to study in Spain, 
Fitz-Simons entered it. He attended 
Emory College before he became inter- 
ested in dancing and even then, it was in- 
directly—a play he wrote helped him win 
a scholarship at the Playmakers Theater in 
the University of North Carolina. There 
he came under the influence of Phoebe 
Barr, formerly of Denishawn, and from 
this he progressed to his partnership with 
Miss Winslow. Together they are spread- 
ing their dance ideas by teaching at their 
Boston work studio in winter and at their 
New Hampshire farm in summer. 





RECORD WEEK 


Bacw (Kart P.E.)—Orchestral Con- 
certo, D Major. (Serge Koussevitzky and 
Boston Symphony. Two 12-inch Victor 
records, $4.50.) A delightful work by the 
third and most distinguished of J. S. 
Bach’s sons is presented in a sympathetic 
orchestral arrangement by the Russian 
composer Maximilian Steinberg. 


Giornt (AvuRELIO;—Piano Trio and 
Minuet for Piano and ’Cello. (Eugene 
Kusmiak, Max Hollaender, Sterling Hun- 
kins, Arthur Lief. Four 12-inch Musicraft 
records in album, $6.50.) These composi- 
tions memorialize the Italian-American 
pianist of the Elshuco Trio, who was killed 
in the hurricane last September. 


ScuuBertT—Fifth Symphony. (Sir Thom- 
as Beecham and London Philharmonic. 
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Four 12-inch Columbia records, $6.) Writ- 
ten when the composer was ‘but 19, this 
lightly scored work, rarely played, offers 
a lyric surprise to those who know only the 
giant C major and “unfinished” sym- 


phonies. 


For June brides and bridegrooms, Frank 
Parker and Eddie Dunstedter (at the 
Novachord) produce a group of eight 
Wedding Songs that run from “Oh, Prom- 
ise Me” to the inevitable bridal chorus 
from “Lohengrin” (four 10-inch Decca 
records in album, $1.90). 





ART 





World’s Artistic Culture 
Shown at the Two World’s Fairs 


on Unprecedented Scale 


This summer Americans have an un 
rivaled opportunity to see world art, pre- 
sented at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition and at the New York World’s 
Fair on a scale probably never before at- 
tempted anywhere. 

Top-notch quality and comparatively 
small size are the distinguishing character- 
istics of the four principal art shows on 
San Francisco’s Treasure Island—a $20,- 
000,000 group of old masters, 455 works by 
contemporary Americans, a select show of 
French and other European moderns, and 
a large exhibit devoted to “Pacific Cul- 
tures.” 

In New York, the emphasis is on quan- 
tity. This is tough on the visitor’s feet, 
both because there is more to see and be- 
cause the exhibits are widely scattered 
through the foreign and American pavil- 
ions. Only three buildings in the “World 
of Tomorrow” are devoted entirely to art, 
but even fair-goers apathetic toward this 
culture can’t escape it: massive outdoor 
sculpture lurks at every turn, and gay, 
brightly colored murals bedeck the facades 
of most important buildings. NewswEek 
herewith presents a résumé of the more 
important New York World’s Fair art 
shows (a complete set of catalogues for 
these shows costs $9.25 and weighs 1414 
pounds) . 


Contemporary American 


The mammoth “American Art Today” 
show opened with the New York fair Apr. 
30 but attendance has been poor, partly 
because of a 25-cent admission fee, partly 
because of poor publicity and mixed no- 
tices. So last week Holger Cahill, director 
of the show, played host at an official 
“opening” designed to publicize his attrac- 
tion. At the same time the National Art 
Society, New York, published a 342-page 
catalogue in which the 1,214 pictures and 
sculpture on view all are reproduced (in 
paper binding at the exhibit only, $2; in 
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. .. Augustus John’s ‘Self Por- 
trait’ (Contemporary English) .. . 
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cloth at most of the large bookstores, 
$3.50) and a portfolio of sixteen adequate 
color reproductions of pictures in the 
show ($1). 

Democratically selected by 400 artist- 
jurors from 25,000 works submitted to re- 
gional committees all over the nation, the 
exhibit fills 40,000 square feet in 24 gal- 
leries—literally almost an acre of art— 
and represents average activity in all 
schools of American art from ultra-con- 
servative to violently radical. A few artis- 
tic high spots relieve the monotony of 
much wasted space. Some of them: Paul 
Sample’s “Spring Song,” Joe Jones’ “Ne- 
gro Boy,” Frank Mechau’s “Long Horns,” 
John Steuart Curry’s “Parade to War,” 





... and Raphael’s ‘Giuliano dei 
Medici’ (Masterpieces of Art) 


and Paul Cadmus’ portrait of a girl. Near- 
ly all the pictures are for sale, at prices 
ranging from $150 to $3,000. 


Contemporary English 

The superb cross section of contempo- 
rary English art in the British Pavilion ad- 
joins the British Buttery—one of the 
fair’s few moderately priced first-rate res- 
taurants—so that many who go for tea 
will remain for culture. The art is even 
better than the tea and ranges from the 
artistic Right (Sir Muirhead Bone, P. Wil- 
son Steer) to the Left (Ben Nicholson and 
the American-born sculptor Jacob Ep- 
stein) with stops in between for Gerald 
Kelly’s “The Jester,” his famous portrait 
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of Somerset Maugham, and William Cold- 
stream’s superb portrait of Inez Spender, 
wife of the English poet. Augustus John 
(who is also represented in San Francisco) 
tops the list with thirteen pictures, includ- 
ing the Tate Gallery’s “Galway,” a big 
mural cartoon, and a fine “Self-Portrait.” 


Fashionable French 


Alongside first-rate paintings and sculp- 
ture by the twenty-odd living French ar- 
tists who have great American reputations, 
the French Pavilion presents work by 
nearly 100 others who are virtually un- 
known in this country—a service both to 
the artists and to Americans weary of the 
endless repetition of a few big names like 
Matisse and Utrillo. The handsome French 
building also houses eleven period rooms 
from 1400 to 1900, including Marie An- 
toinette’s boudoir and rooms from the 
Louvre and Versailles. 


Italy Since 1923 


Featured among the 66 painters who 
represent the art of Italy under Fascism in 
the Italian Pavilion is Ferrazzi Ferruccio, 
who also represents his country in Thomas 
J. Watson’s International Business Ma- 
chines show of 79 paintings from 79 differ- 
ent countries (Newsweek, May 8). A 
similar I.B.M. show opened last week in 
the Gallery of Science and Art at the Gold- 
en Gate fair. One of the few living Italian 
artists represented who is familiar to New 
Yorkers is Massimo Campigli, who had his 
third one-man American show last season 
at the Julien Levy Gallery. Campigli’s 
monochrome murals also adorn the ex- 
pensive restaurant (a light lunch for two 
costs as much as $10.25) atop Italy’s pa- 
vilion. 


Latin-American 

A world’s fair show (but not actually at 
the fair) of 334 works by living artists of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Para- 
guay, and Mexico opened last week at the 
Riverside Museum—largest Latin-Ameri- 
can show ever held in the United States. 
Top honors in the exhibition go to Mexi- 
cans: José Clemente Orozco, Carlos 
Merida, Siqueiros (all of whom are repre- 
sented in a smaller show at the Mexican 
Pavilion on the fair grounds), and Diego 
Rivera. 


Old Masters 


The fine collection of old masters in San 
Francisco contains many world-famous 
pictures lent by the Italian Government: 
Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair,” and sculpture 
by Donatello and Michelangelo. 

The 400 old masters in New York, which 
went on view this week, contain no works 
of corresponding fame, but high spots in- 
clude Peter Breughel’s “Wedding Dance,” 
Vermeer’s “Milkmaid” (valued at $400,- 
000, or nearly $1,000 a square inch), and 


Jan van Eyck’s “Madonna and Child,” 
valued at $250,000 by the National Gal- 
lery of Victoria in Melbourne, Australia, 
which lent it to the New York fair. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





When Lincoln Was Young: 
Story of His Formative Years 
Unfolded in Fine Film 


Despite the richness of biographical 
material, the life of Abraham Lincoln has 
not been the prolific source imaginable for 
motion-picture treatment. Among others, 
First National produced a Lincoln film in 
1924; D. W. Griffith made a sound version 
with Walter Huston in 1930. Possibly the 
chief deterrent to others has been the 
repetitious tendency of script writers to 
view the Emancipator only as the bearded, 
tragic figure of the Civil War Presidency. 

When Robert E. Sherwood’s play “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois” made its sensational 
debut on Broadway in 1938, portraying 
the less familiar, beardless figure of a 
younger Lincoln, Hollywood producers 
awakened to the fact that here was sug- 
gested a virtually untouched source. They 
promptly put writers to work. Twentieth 
Century-Fox found it already had on tap a 
natural in “The Lawyer of the West” and 
it assigned John Ford to direct it. 

Last week, Ford’s production—now 
titled Youna Mr. Lincotn*—was re- 





*Sherwood has sued Twentieth Century-Fox, 
charging that by the title change it sought to 
appropriate good will created by his play, which 
RKO-Radio will produce. 
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leased following a special world premiére 
in Springfield, Ill., chief locale of the 
picture. But the film needed no such 
ballyhoo to give it a national send-off. 
It is easily one of the year’s top pictures, 
a vivid biography. 

First off, “Young Mr. Lincoln” is a per. 
sonal triumph for young Mr. Fonda, who 
has brought to life an unfamiliar Lincolp 
with sincerity and power. The action 
takes place between Lincoln’s 23rd and 
30th years. He is the lank, dreamy, brood- 
ing rail splitter, fighter, and self-made 
lawyer, shuffling in high boots and stove. 
pipe hat across a scene bristling with 
frontier wit and brawn; in it his genius 
and simplicity emerge effortlessly against 
a background of humble folk like himself, 

With a deft hand, Lamar Trotti, the 
script writer (a Georgian), has built his 
story around a backwoods murder trial: 
through it he limns the homespun logic 
and humor, the contemplative moous and 
rugged spiritual sentiments which later 
forged the greatness of the statesman. The 
trial is the famous episode in which Honest 
Abe first saves two suspected brothers 
(Richard Cromwell and Eddie Quillan) 
from a lynching bee during a gala celebra- 
tion in Springfield and then snatches them 
from an almost certain legal noose by 
disproving, with the aid of an almanac, a 
prosecution witness’ testimony that the 
moon was bright the night of the slaying. 
How the tyro lawyer unmasks this witness 
as the real slayer is an unforgettable 
masterpiece of sustained dramatic acting. 

Ford has shown an ingenious hand build- 
ing up Fonda’s role with supporting talent 
—Alice Brady as the memorable mother 
of the two murder suspects, Donald Meek 
as the weasel-like small-town prosecutor, 





A prairie lawyer takes a case: Henry Fonda with Judith Dickens, Alice 
Brady (mother of two clients), and Arleen Whelan in ‘Young Mr. Lincoln 
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Ward Bond as the murderer, Eddie Collins 
as Lincoln’s backwoods stooge, Arleen 
Whelan as the wife of one of the suspects, 
Pauline Moore as Ann Rutledge, Marjorie 
Weaver as Mary Todd, and Milburn 
Stone as Stephen A. Douglas. 

In etching Lincoln’s character, not his 
heart, the director has passed lightly over 
the young lawyer’s romances with Ann 
Rutledge and Mary Todd—which seems as 
it should be. He has, too, discreetly kept 
Lincoln free from political implications. 
And he has avoided what must have been 
a temptation to point the Man-of-Destiny 
future. Only in the final fade-out is there 
a hint of this—a bulking figure marching 
up a hill as lightning flashes the coming of 
storm. It’s an artist’s climactic touch. 





H.M. Colonial Service 


In recent years Hollywood has ground 
out British Empire epics—‘“Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer,” “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “Gunga Din,” and others—that 
have made the film capital Britain’s best 
salesman of unconscious propaganda. 

Last week, with an eye to the visit of 
the King and Queen to American soil, Uni- 
versal released another, THe Sun NEVER 
Sers. But despite the publicity link, the 
picture is less an empire buildup than a 
bizarre mystery thriller 4 la E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The story deserts the armed services for 
a change and dramatizes the life of a fam- 
ily of career men in the British Colonial 
Service—a family whose honor is put at 
stake by rebellion of the youngest mem- 
ber, John Randolph (Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr.), against entering the service. Hugo 
Zurof (Lionel Atwill), munitions baron 
disguised as a scientist, has discovered a 
mine of valuable war metals on Africa’s 
Gold Coast and plans to foment a world 
conflict. Broadcasting propaganda from a 
secret radio station in the mine, he has 
Whitehall officials tearing their hair. They 
send Clive Randolph (Basil Rathbone) , 
district commissioner now home on leave, 
back to trap him. The commissioner takes 
along his wife (Barbara O’Neil) and the 
young brother, John. Later, irked by the 
commissioner’s sense-of-duty obsession in 
leaving his wife when she is to have a 
baby, John easily falls for a ruse by the 
munitions magnate whereby Clive aban- 
dons an empire mission and falls into dis- 
grace. But in the end, thanks to a spec- 
tacular, nick-of-time bombing of the radio 
station by a fleet of airplanes in which the 
villains are killed outright by concussion 
(they are found sitting upright, trance- 
like) , the traditions of the service triumph. 

Despite excessive emphasis on the idea 
of duty to empire and considerable over- 
acting by both Fairbanks and Rathbone, 
Rowland V. Lee has produced a fast-mov- 
ing and entertaining picture. Miss O’Neil 
plays her most important role to date with 
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For Next Season 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Borrowing the editorial idea of 
Periscope for Theater Week, I shall in- 
termittently during the coming inter- 
regnum provide you in these columns 
with advance and exclusive outlines of 
some of the plays by the. better dram- 
atists to be unveiled next season. As 
a starter, William Saroyan’s presently 
titled Sunset Sonata, to the celebra- 
tion of which I devoted a brief intro- 
ductory paragraph three weeks ago. As 
I then hinted, this is one of the most 
cajoling scripts I have read in some time 
and with proper casting and direction 
should prove something of a genuine 
stage treat. 

The play’s theme, sounded over a 
microphone to the accompaniment of 
music at the rise of the first curtain, is 
an invocation of the smiling beauty 
that life holds and that bravery and 
charity and humor should resistlessly 
evoke from it. The action passes on the 
afternoon and night of a day in October 
in Nick’s Pacific Street Saloon, Restau- 
rant, and Entertainment Palace at the 
foot of Embarcadero, in San Francisco, 
and in a room in a small hotel around 
the corner. The leading characters are 
Joe, “a young loafer with money and a 
good heart”; Tom, “his disciple, errand- 
boy, stooge, and friend”; and Kitty, a 
girl of the pavements. Surrounding 
them is an assortment that hasn’t often 
been matched for bizarre variety and 
that includes an Arabian philosopher 
and harmonica-player; an old Indian 
fighter, Kit Carson by booze-parlor 
name; a literary-minded longshoreman; 
a hoofer who wants to make people 
laugh but can’t; a small colored boy 
who “plays a mean and melancholy 
boogie-woogie piano”; a marble-game 
maniac; a cigar-smoking society woman; 
and “a waterfront cop who hates his job 
but doesn’t know what else to do in- 
stead.” 

To try to get the plot exactly upon 
paper is as difficult as it would be in the 
case of, say, Strindberg’s “Dream Play” 
and “Spook Sonata” or Gorky’s “Night 
Refuge.” As in the instance of the last 
named, the play consists rather in many 
variegated chips and stones that grad- 
ually settle themselves into the mosaic 
of a permanent mood. There are a dozen 


plots, yet on the whole no plot. What 
we get is a kind of dramatic music, 
vagrant and often formless but with a 
melody that lingers when the play is 
done. And throughout the oddly deft 
orchestration of loud laughter and gen- 
tle pity, a vaudeville of humanity that 
goes deep under mankind’s greasepaint. 
But, above all, and beyond such critical 
analysis, what we get is a fundamental- 
ly rich and juicy theatrical show. 

It is wild and crazy stuff and at the 
same time as sane as mankind foolishly 
thinks itself. The well-to-do loafer dis- 
tracts himself with toys designed, he 
says, “to drive the boredom out of chil- 
dren.” The old Indian fighter, a liar 
summa cum, brags ceaselessly of his ex- 
ploits, including the time he herded cat- 
tle in 1918 in Toledo, Ohio, on a bicycle 
in company with the only Jewish cow- 
boy in existence (on another bicycle) 
and was disconcerted to discover that 
bicycles scared the beasts. A sentimental 
young beer-weeper falls passionately in 
love with a Miss Elsie Mandelspiegel 
who rushes bed-pans in a hospital. The 
loafer gets the prostitute to stop crying 
by giving her the toys he has been play- 
ing with—“Toys stopped me from cry- 
ing once. I was two-and-a-half years 
old. (To Tom) That’s the reason I had 
you buy them. I wanted to see if I 
could find out why they stopped me 
from crying. I remember they seemed 
awfully stupid at the time.” The bar- 
tender’s peace of mind is utterly ruined 
because someone has called him a den- 
tist; scratch his head as he will, he can’t 
figure out why. Tom, the hulking dumb- 
head, dreams wistfully of the day when 
the loafer, his benefactor, will change 
the scheme of the present world and 
run an errand for him. And through it 
all from beginning to end moves the 
harmonica-playing Arabian savant pro- 
foundly wrinkling his brow, magnani- 
mously pausing to let the effect of his 
even profounder philosophy slowly filter 
into the obtuse brains of his listeners, 
and always singly, simply, solely, and 
idiotically remarking: “No foundation. 
All the way down the line.” A mad 
play, a bughouse play—but/and a play 
that brings a new and strange lif> to the 
American stage. 
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American poloists—Iglehart, Phipps, Hitchcock, and Guest—cop first game in bid for international supremacy 


much distinction; in fact, the entire sup- 
porting cast—Virginia Field, Melville 
Cooper, C. Aubrey Smith, Mary Forbes, 
and others—gives an admirable perform- 
ance. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Cuarutie Cuan 1N Reno (Twentieth 


Century-Fox): Sidney Toler, in his second 
impersonation of the famous detective 
since Warner Oland’s death, clears up a 
few homicides in the divorce capital. Mak- 
ing his debut is Sen Yung, replacing Keye 
Luke as Chan’s sleuthing son. Ricardo 
Cortez, Phyllis Brooks, Slim Summerville, 
Pauline Moore, Eddie Collins. 


Unpercover Doctor (Paramount): A 
society doctor (J. Carrol Naish), ruined 
by liquor and liquidated stocks, goes in for 
patching up bullet-riddled gangsters until 
his nurse (Janice Logan) turns him over 
to the G-men after trying to reform him. 
Based on another story culled from the 
leaves of “Persons in Hiding,” by J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of the FBI, this picture 
never gets beyond mediocre gangster melo- 
drama. Lloyd Nolan, Broderick Crawford, 
Heather Angel, Raymond Hatton, Robert 
Wilcox. 


Tue House or Fear (Universal): A 
supposedly haunted Broadway theater 
forms the background for two mysterious 
murders—and one in prospect—which a 
young detective (William Gargan), dis- 
guised as a producer and aided by the Po- 
lice Department, solves after much creepy 
dialogue and action. It’s fair time-passing 
fare. Irene Hervey, Alan Dinehart, Walter 
Woolf King, Tom Dugan, El Brendel. 


International 


Cecil Smith, out of initial game 








SPORTS 


Sparkling Goal Shots 
Mark U.S. Trouncing of British 


at Polo Series Opening 





In the tune-up tests preparatory to the 
big international polo series between the 
United States and Great Britain, Cecil 
Smith, the chubby Texas cowboy, stood 
out as Uncle Sam’s mallet knight. It ap- 
peared a worrying blu. to this country’s 
chances when, four days before the open- 
ing game, the 190-pound Smith tumbled 
from his horse and injured his head. He 





couldn’t shake off the headaches which 
followed. 

Stewart Iglehart, like Smith a 10-goal 
or theoretically perfect player, was on 
hand and jumped into Smith’s saddle, but 
this brought about an entirely new com- 
bination. Mike Phipps (10 goals) , Tommy 
Hitchcock Jr. (10 goals), Winston Guest 
(7 goals) , and Iglehart had never previous- 
ly played together as a unit. 

The British team of Bob Skene (hard- 
hitting Australian youngster who also 
stars at tennis and rugby), Aidan Roark, 
Gerald Balding, and Eric Tyrrell-Martin, 
took fresh heart against this hurriedly 
formed quartet. They resolved to be the 
first British team to win the champion- 
ship from the United States since the 
year 1914. 

When the first series play started Sun- 
day at International Field, Westbury, Long 
Island, a threat of rain kept attendance 
down to 18,000. Fans were still arriving and 
the game had scarcely begun before Igle- 
hart and Hitchcock each scored, giving the 
U.S. a 2-0 lead. 

This might have discouraged and dis- 
organized the British, but it didn’t. In the 
second chukker, Aidan Roark—whose 
brother, Capt. Pat Roark, died after a fall 
from a horse last spriag—was fouled by 
Phipps, Roark hitting the dirt on his left 
shoulder. He was out for ten minutes but 
gamely climbed back into the saddle. He 
lacked fire, however. 

In the early play, a fantastic number of 
fouls were called on the Americans and 
their play seemed ragged. Had Balding 
the British field captain, been able to con- 
vert free goal tries, his team might have 
kept in the game longer. As it was, the 11- 
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vaders—with Tyrrell-Martin setting the 
pace—put up a tougher battle than ex- 
pected, and the score at half time read 
U.S., 6; Great Britain, 5. 

But class told in the second half, when 
the Americans forced the breaks. Sparkling 
goal shots under pressure turned the tide. 
The final score had a dicey flavor, 11-7. A 
good many spectators left the stands feel- 
ing that Great Britain would be lucky to 
In the Meadow 
Brook Club’s dressing room, however, Cap- 
tain Balding refused to give up: “I know 
we tried with everything we had. It wasn’t 
quite enough, but the two out of three 
series isn’t over yet.” 





Nova: What Next? 


Boxing’s big question mark of the mo- 
ment (assuming Joe Louis has no trouble 
flattening the Perispheric Two-Ton Tony 
Galento later this month) concerns Lou 
Nova. What will he do to the dark and 
dangerous heavyweight champion when 
they meet this fall or next summer? 

Most of those fans who last week saw 
Nova cut up Max Baer in Yankee Stadi- 
um, New York City, can only guess. The 
fight—first ever televised in this country 
—was dramatic and horribly bloody (Nova 
opening, among other wounds, a one-inch 
gash in Baer’s lower lip), but just what 
this proved besides Baer’s recently found 
courage and take-it qualities is open to 
debate. 

Nova didn’t show well at the start when 
he attempted to slug toe to toe with Max. 
In fact, he was knocked rubber-legged 
twice. But once Lou stood off and boxed, 








pecking away with that left, he appeared 
a fellow pretty deft with his dukes. 

Varying slants on WNova’s_ chances 
against Louis: 

“He is a good strong boy but he isn’t 
ready for Louis. He can be hit too easily 
with right handers.”—Baer. 

“The best in the world with the excep- 
tion of Louis, and he'll be just about as 
good as the champion by September.”— 


James J. Braddock. 





Goodall’s Golf 


The average golf professional in the 
United States was a sartorial eyesore fif- 
teen years ago. Having but recently ar- 
rived from Scotland’s heather, Sandy the 
Pro dressed in drab fashion and did his 
drinking in private, for he had not yet 
worked his way up to social equality with 
club members garbed in knickerbockers 
and gay socks. Sandy stuck to conserva- 
tive business pants. 

A tournament at the Fresh Meadow 
Country Club on Long Island last week 
showed how times have changed. The fif- 
teen professionals who were invited to 
compete in the Goodall round robin (spon- 
sored by Goodall, the makers of Palm 
Beach suits) were all costumed—free of 
charge—in the very latest slacks, many 
with high-waisted pleated trousers and 
shirts matching in snappy colors. 

This was the second Goodall event, the 
first being won a year ago by Sammy 
Snead, the West Virginia mountaineer, aft- 
er playing off a tie with Gene Sarazen, the 
Connecticut cattle raiser. From the spec- 
tators’ viewpoint, the Goodall system of 


International 


Great Britain pins her hopes for victory on Skene, Tyrrell-Martin, Balding, and Roark 





competition—thought up by the Cincin- 
nati company’s president, Elmer Ward, a 
former New England champion—has won 
approval not only as a novelty but as one 
of the most appealing links shows of the 
year. 

Because last week’s cast consisted only 
of the fifteen stars, there were no distract- 
ing extras, and it took only 45 minutes for 
the entire field to pass a given point. They 
went out in threesomes, each player com- 
peting at match play for a full eighteen- 
hole round against every other entry—a 
plus for every hole won, a minus for every 
one lost. After four days, the score board 
told the following tale: the winner, Light- 
horse Harry Cooper with a plus total of 
31 holes; next, at plus 29, Craig Wood, 
called by fellow pros the “most improved 
golfer of the year”; then Sam Snead, plus 
24; Denny Shute, plus 21; Ralph Guldahl, 
plus 19; Jimmy Hines, plus 11; Tony 
Penna, plus 9; Paul Runyan, plus 1; Ben 
Hogan, minus 4; Johnny Revolta, minus 
11; Jimmy Thomson, minus 12; Dick Metz, 
minus 12; Olin Dutra, minus 32; Walter 
Hagen, minus 36; Horton Smith, minus 38. 





One Man in a Boat 


Solitaire rowing, commonly known as 
sculling, isn’t a major sport in the United 
States, and therefore Joseph William (Joe) 
Burk is one of our least-appreciated muscle 
men. Joe, the son of a New Jersey fruit 
grower, rules sculling by so wide a margin 
that no one wants to match oars with him. 
His lung and arm power is inexhaustible. 

Starting in 1936, Burk has won some 25 

(Continued on Page 39) 











FRIGIDAIRE 


to Prove the Profit 
for Your Business 


@ If you’ve ever asked yourself any of the 
following questions, Frigidaire’s sensational 
new “Investment Value Analysis” vitally con- 
cerns you! 


® How much air conditioning do I need? 
®@ Cost to own and to operate? 


@ Sales increase necessary to pay for the 
installation? 


@ Sales increase I can reasonably expect? 


Frigidaire’s new plan, tested in hundreds of 
installations, tells you these pertinent facts, 
using data you furnish. In addition, Frigidaire’s 
complete line of wnit air conditioners quickly 
gives you the air conditioning you need with- 
out costly runs of ducts or building alterations. 
They are simply installed, easily moved! 


Get the facts for your business! 
Phone nearest Frigidaire or Delco-Frigidaire 
dealer today. See “Air Conditioning” section 
classified telephone book. Or wire collect to 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning Division, Dept. 
NW6-12, Dayton, Ohio, for representative to 
call. No obligation. 
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For Home and Fireside 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F or every ten horizontal prize- 
fighters that she sends to this country, 
Great Britain manages to muster up 
one vertical foot racer for transatlantic 
shipment—and the work of the frail lit- 
tle fellow with spikes on his shoes does 
a great deal to wipe out the memory of 
the Bombardier Billy Wellses and 
Phainting Phil Scotts, with callouses on 
their hips and shoulders. 

These vest-pocket British runners can 
really move. What is more, they move 
fastest when the chips are down. A few 
years ago, on Princeton University’s 
smooth cinder track, known to the boys 
in the trade as “Old Velvet,” a bantam- 
weight named Jack Lovelock, his black 
trunks flapping free around his slender 
shanks, outran, outgamed, and outma- 
neuvered the two greatest American 
milers of the day, Bill Bonthron and 
Glenn Cunningham, though Bonthron 
and Cunningham had repeatedly run 
faster miles than Lovelock in weekly 
competition. 

Caring nothing for time, and running 
to win, Lovelock captured the big race. 
And they say the same happy faculty 
belongs to Sydney Charles Wooderson, 
a British miler even frailer and flimsier 
than Lovelock, who will run against an 
all-star American field on June 17, again 
at Princeton, in the latest “mile of the 
century.” 

Wooderson would give the last tooth 
in his head to win at Princeton. He 
staged a one-man strike to make the 
English authorities consent to his ap- 
pearance there. Warming up for the 
race, he ran a mile in 4 minutes 7.4 
seconds in England last week, while the 
clockers whistled “God Save the King” 
through their teeth. Only four faster 
miles have ever been run outdoors— 
three of those at Princeton. 

Wooderson works in a law office in his 
spare time. It startles American ama- 
teur athletes to learn that a big-time 
miler can have any spare time, but 
Wooderson does not run out of season, 
and the season in England does not be- 
gin till the snail’s on the thorn and the 
poet Browning is pawning his studs to 
get there. 

Weighing less than 120 pounds, and 
wearing his spectacles even when he 
runs, Wooderson looks puny beside 
Glenn Cunningham, the barrel-chested 
Kansan whom he plans to beat. But 
Wooderson holds the world’s outdoor 


mile record at a figure never dreamed 
of by Paavo Nurmi, father of modern 
distance running—4:06.4. Only Cun- 
ningham has run faster, and that was 
indoors, where world’s records are not 
recognized, on the long, springy, “ante- 
lope” boards of the Dartmouth gym- 
nasium. 

English experts are sure Wooderson 
will whip Cunningham. For one thing, 
the Kansan, whose legs once were 
burned and scarred in a schoolhouse fire 
in which his brother died, is edging 30 
years of age. For another thing, his last 
season was not sensational. It may be 
that Chuck Fenske of Wisconsin will 
give Wooderson a stronger race. It may 
be that Archie San Romani, the cornet 
player, will do what he shyly promises 
and run all three of them into the 
cinders. 

And that will be too bad, in a way. 
Cunningham is not the most lovable 
character who ever fought for the rail 
on a turn, but, for the money of most 
American track veterans, he is the mas- 
ter miler, history’s greatest piece of run- 
ning machinery. 

Paavo Nurmi was the pioneer of 
“even pace” in this field. From the days 
of the Greeks, distance runners had run 
as fast as they could as far as they 
could and finished out on heart alone, 
gasping and fighting. Nurmi revolu- 
tionized the sport. He controlled his 
pace and finished as fast as he started. 

Then came Cunningham, with the 
“faster second half.” Glenn ran his first 
three quarters at a roughly even rate 
and blazed through the final quarter in 
the fastest time of all. It was not strict- 
ly a matter of a “finishing kick.” Every 
good miler today has a finishing kick. 
With Cunningham, it was and is a mat- 
ter of perfect judgment. He carries a 
stop watch in his head. 

“You can set your clock by him,” 
says Tom Keane the Syracuse track 
pundit. “There never was such a judge 
of pace, or suc> - iunnei.” 

Wooderson’s judgment has sometimes 
been faulty, and if Cunningham can 
fool him on pace at Princeton, he may 
win. But that will take some doing, for 
the watch-charm Englishman, who is 
four-fifths heart and one-fifth spectacles, 
will run for home and fireside till his 
ribs stand out like the strings on 4 
violin. 
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Joe Burk, sculler supreme 


(Continued from Page 37) 

races in succession, including both the 
American arid Canadian national sculling 
championships in 1937 and again in 1938. 
Last year he packed his $300 shell on 
board a transatlantic liner, traveled to 
England, and won the Diamond Sculls, top 
trophy of the sport.* 

Joe seemed as invincible as ever last 
week when, by ten lengths, he pulled to 
the New York Rowing Association’s senior 
singles sculling title on the Harlem River. 
This month he’s sailing for the 1939 
Diamond Sculls (scheduled for July 5-8) 
and in 1940 he hopes to win the Olympic 
singles and doubles, with his younger 
brother Jim. 

Most scullers row 28 to 32 strokes per 
minute, but Burk does 40 to 48, even 50 on 
occasions. In his college days, as a member 
of Pennsylvania’s eight-oared crews in 
1932, 1933, and 1934 under Coach Rusty 
Callow, Joe rowed orthodox style with a 
long swinging stroke, but following gradu- 
ation he was persuaded by George Pocock, 
the shell builder and an old sculler himself, 
to switch to a short stroke with a minimum 
layback. 

Today at 25, the 195-pound sculling 
champ, who represents the Penn Athletic 
Club, sits up straight and does the work 
with his arms and legs. In front of him a 
clock ticks away, making it possible to 
judge pace perfectly without worrying 
about the location of opponents. 





Sport Classics 


Horse Racine: Living up to the 1-to-8 
odds, Johnstown, the three-year-old horse 
of the year, duplicated his performances in 
the Kentucky Derby, the Wood Memorial, 
and the Withers by romping home first by 
five lengths on a fast track in the 71st 








“Only two other Americans have ever won 
the Diamond Sculls—a 1-mile 550-yard race 
against the Thames River current—Ned Ten 
Eyck in 1897 and Walter Hoover in 1922. 
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My Boss Keeps Fit 
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Portable Air Conditioner Steps Up 
Office Efficiency —Home Comfort 
—Costs you only few cents daily 


@ You'll feel better, work better, and 
sleep better this summer in the cool 
comfort of a Frigidaire Portable Air 
Conditioner. Simply choose the amount 
of cool, dry, filtered air you want—and 
be supplied automatically—for only a 
few cents daily. In addition, outside 
noises are excluded; tobacco smoke 
removed. The complete full-sized air 
conditioning system that gives you all 
this, comes in a handsome, self-con- 
tained portable cabinet easy to install 
or move. Built by General Motors for 
long life, the Frigidaire Portable Air 
Conditioner is powered by the world- 


eIT PAYS TO KEEP COOL! — Phone or Wire Today! 
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Frigidaire 


METER - MISER 
Protected for five years 
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famous Frigidaire Meter-Miser, simplest 
cooling mechanism ever known. So de- 
pendable is this mechanism that you’re 
protected for five years against any 
service expense on it. 
Beat the heat—Act Now! 

Find out how little it costs to own. It 
takes only a minute to phone nearest 
Frigidaire or Delco-Frigidaire dealer. 
Look for his name under “Air Condi- 
tioning” in your classified telephone 
book. Or wire collect to Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning Division, Dept. nwi6-12, 
Dayton, Ohio, asking for representa- 
tive to call. No obligation, of course. 
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HANCES are it’s costing too much 
to write your multiple copy forms. 
Check those on which you want to make 
savings and put the job up to Egry! That’s 
one job in which we have become skilled 
in almost fifty years service to business. 


Wherever written records must be made, 
by hand, typewriter, billing machine, | 
Egry Systems and Forms save time, ef- 
fort and money. Egry Register, Speed- 
Feed and Electric Automatic Controller 
Systems and Egry Continuous Printed 
Stationery are indispensable today to 
economical form writing. Further, they 
eliminate losses caused by mistakes, for- 
getfulness, temptation and carelessness; 
give complete control, protection and de- 
tailed information on every business 
transaction; speed up the output per op- 
erator; save their cost many times over. 


EGRY 
SYSTEMS 


The Speed-Feed converts 
any typewriter into a prac- 
tical billing machine in one 
minute without change in 
typewriter construction or 
operation. Increases output 
4 or more; elimi- 
nates use of wasteful 
one-time carbons. 







The Egry 
Tru-Pak for 
handwritten 
records pro- 
vides alter- 
ation- and 
tamper- 
proof audit 


copies automatically filed under lock and key. 
The World's Finest Register. 
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Belmont Stakes at Belmont Park, Long 
Island. 


Auto Racine: While his children in 
California sat listening at a radio, 39- 
year-old Floyd Roberts, winner a year 
ago, was fatally injured in a back-stretch 
crackup with two other cars in the Me- 
morial Day 500-mile race at Indianapolis. 
Averaging 115.580 miles per hour, Wilbur 
Shaw, a 37-year-old local mechanic in an 
Italian Maseratti, won the “death race” 
as he did in 1937. 





BOOKS 


Insider: John Gunther 
Writes of Men and of Masses 
in Teeming Asia 





John Gunther, whose curiosity is as 
enormous as his appetite for work, bit off 
one-third of the globe to write about in 
his new book. Insipe Asia, he calls it (he 
wanted “Outside Asia” to be the title but 
the publisher said no) , and it makes a com- 
panion volume to his “Inside Europe”—a 
book which is overhauled every year to 
keep it up to date and, according to Wal- 
ter Duranty, is “the best book about Eu- 
rope anybody ever wrote.” 

Before he got the urge to write “Inside 
Asia,” Gunther had been to the Far East 
four times for his old paper, The Chicago 
Daily News, on which he began his career 
as a cub and which he served for eleven 
years as a correspondent. In 1937-38 he 
went to Asia, covered 30,000 miles of ter- 
ritory — China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Siam, Persia, and Palestine—by plane, 
ship, train, and automobile, and _inter- 
viewed everyone of any importance he 
could. Then he came back to America with 
a suitcase full of notes, rented an office in 
midtown New York, and set to work on as 
important and ambitious a task as any 
journalist has ever attempted. 

Gunther has done a superb job and it 
may be that Duraniy’s characterization of 
the earlier book will go for the new one as 
applied to Asia. After seeing his new vol- 
ume off the press, Gunther will sail soon 
for Europe for a quick turn around the 
Continent; he says he has a few questions 
—such as “What about Danzig, will it or 
won’t it cause a war?”—which he wants to 
ask of Europe’s key men. His next big 
project, however, is a book on the other 
countries of our own hemisphere; there is a 
crying need for the kind of a book he could 
do on South America. 

Gunther’s books are strong on personali- 
ties; he is as much interested in how the 
big shots live as in what they say; he wants 
to know what their servants and under- 
lings think about them and what jokes 
they crack when the master’s not around. 
Asia teems with fascinating and powerful 
personalities, but it is also a continent of 
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mass populations and mass religious and 
political movements. In his book, Gunthe; 
is careful to correlate the leaders and thei; 
followings with the political and economic 
forces that make up the whole picture. He 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


John Gunther, author 


gives, for example, as intimate a portrait 
as is possible of the jealously guarded 
Emperor of Japan and then proceeds to 
show what influences are at work behind 
that deified figure —the politicians, the 
army, the “Men of Yen” (Mitsui, Mitsu- 
bishi, and other great capitalist families). 

Dealing with India, he considers Gandhi 
at length but is just as painstaking in de- 
scribing the caste system and the complex- 
ities of language and religion (there are 
222 different languages and several thou- 
sand religions) that make that “subcon- 
tinent” the political puzzle it is. 

At the same time, Gunther never pulls a 
long face. His writing is witty and pic- 
turesque and the serious facts are seasoned 
with frivolous ones—which can be just as 
revealing. It is a constant delight to the 
reader to come upon such factual miscel- 
lany as: Emperor Hirohito, who is preb- 
ably the world’s richest man because se 
“owns” Japan, has never touched money, 
never wears the same clothes twice (he 
gives them away to minor officials, who 
prize them highly), and plays golf but 
won’t let anyone know what his score is. 
Gandhi, who at 70 is in much better phys- 
ical shape than his photographs indicate, 
has such control over his body that he can 
reduce or gain weight at will without 
changing his diet by a calory and can say: 
“I will go to sleep for 25 minutes,” doze of 
instantly, and wake up 25 minutes later 
—no more, no less. 

There are few “conclusions” in “Inside 
Asia”—it isn’t that kind of a book. But 
there are plenty of statements which can 
be used as a clue to diagnosis. Speaking of 
the national suicide complex of Japan, 
Gunther quotes several Japanese who told 
him that, rather than suffer defeat ™ 
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China, Japan “would deliberately attack a 
stronger foe—Russia, for example—and 

rish in a first-class conflagration.” Gun- 
ther himself suggests that if the present 
stalemate in China persists the Japanese 
may take a leaf out of their own book and 
“follow their invention of the concept of 
Undeclared War by making an Undeclared 
Peace”—in other words, let the fighting 
dwindle, keep what they have, and go on 
with economic exploitation. (INsipe Asta. 
575 pages. 266.000 words. Map, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Harpers, New York. $3.50.) 





Shakespeare vs. Bacon 


The century-old Shakespeare-Bacon im- 
broglio took a new turn last week. In a 
lecture to the Royal Society of Literature, 
London, Dr. Robin Flower, deputy keeper 
of ancient manuscripts at the British Mu- 
seum, announced that three pieces of 
paper in the museum, covered with a faded 
scrawl, were probably parts of an original 
Shakespeare play on the life of Sir Thomas 
More, sixteenth-century Lord Chancellor 
and author of “Utopia.” Dr. Flower has 
been examining the manuscripts for years, 
using the ultra-violet and infra-red rays; 
now he is convinced they are genuine. 

No handwriting exists which everyone 
will agree is Shakespeare’s. Autographs 
known to be the poet’s have merely played 
into the Baconians’ hands; they are in such 
an illiterate scrawl, claim the Baconians, 
as to preclude the possibility that their 
author could also have written the witty 
and profound Shakespeare plays. 

The Bacon theory goes back to 1769, 
when it first saw print in a book by one 
Herbert Lawrence. Its proponents hold 
that the author of England’s greatest 
dramas must have been Sir Francis Bacon, 
using “Shakespeare” as a pen name, be- 
cause (1) certain passages in Shakespeare’s 
writings are similar to passages in Bacon’s, 
(2) Bacon was an educated man and a 
great thinker, (3) he signed his name 
throughout the plays in an_ elaborate 
cipher. Some of these ciphers are so in- 
genious that anti-Baconians have used 
them to prove Bacon wrote books which 
appeared before he was born. 





With Rogers’ Rangers 


Almost the first person young Jamie 
Ferguson met in America was the redoubt- 
able Indian fighter Robert Rogers. That 
meeting in a Boston tavern; at which the 
two young men got roaring drunk and be- 
came fast friends, was to have a lasting in- 
fluence on Jamie and to alter the whole 
course of his life. Years later, after he’d 
served under Major Rogers with the fa- 
mous Rogers’ Rangers, Jamie set down his 
adventures; they make the fat novel, Next 
10 Vatour, by John Jennings, as engross- 

(Continued on Page 43) 





How to be a DICTATOR 





1. Don’t call your secretary away from 
her desk every time you have an idea— 
tell it to Dictaphone. 


and stay popular 

















2. Let her do ber work without inter- 
ruptions—while you do yours—aided 
by your ever-ready Dictaphone. 








. make 
your instructions definite, complete and 
easy to follow—use Dictaphone. 


3. Record notes and memos. . 














& A: 


§. Keep up with your work with this 
modern dictating machine. Don’t make 
it necessary for others to work overtime. 














4. Confirm agreements so that no one 
will misunderstand them—just talk them 
simultaneously to your Dictaphone. 
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6. Use Dictaphone to organize your 
work so that the office runs smoothly, 
even when you're away. 


P.S. When the Dictaphone representative calls, give him 
a hearing. That’s all he needs—to win you to the ease, 
the simplicity — the efficiency of the Dictaphone method! 





The word DICTAPHONE is the 
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tered Trade-Mark of Dic 
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DICTAPHONE ™: 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
((] I should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
Dictaphone at no expense to me, 


(CD Please send me copy of «Danger, Nobody Working.” 


Name . = 





c y 


sa 





Address 





hone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and 
-Mark is Applied. 
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BOOK WEEK 





Publishers, Authors, Critics 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Book publishers are harassed, usu- 
ally amiable, often lovable men whose 
idiosyncrasies are sometimes beyond be- 
lief, but about whose most trying aberra- 
tions of reason one should be philosoph- 
ical. 

The book publisher is beset on all 
sides by the irrationalities of his trade. 
Since the eighteenth century, when he 
acquired the social status of a gentle- 
man and the dignity of a man of let- 
ters, he has been regarded as a member 
of the learned professions, a peer of the 
scholar, the cleric, the man of law, the 
physician, the scientist, the philosopher, 
the poet, the playwright, the historian, 
the biographer, the essayist (both 
heavy and light), the critic (both of 
the Schlegel-Arnold and the journalistic 
brand) , and the novelist, in carrying on 
the torch of culture and enlightenment. 
Economically his status has been that 
of a peddler, canvasser, and, too often, 
of holder of the bag. 

He has to bother about overhead, pay 
roll, rents, taxes, trucking restrictions, 
postal rates, freight rates, express rates, 
the office boy, secretarial and subeditor 
temperaments, office politics, trade- 
union agreements, employer’s liability, 
social security, manufacturing costs, 
distribution, sudden shifts in the price 
of print paper, the C.1.0., the A.F.L., 
the Fair Trade Act, price-maintenance 
agreements, the chiseling of competi- 
tors, and the myriad of new Federal 
rules and regulations which keep his 
lawyers hopping even to keep up with 
them and let him know what they are 
so he won’t get into jams. 

He has author trouble, too. Authors 
can be as exasperating as a new set of 
Federal regulations which cancel those 
of day before yesterday. 

Untried new authors want publicity 
and advertising given their first books 
(naturally) . They rarely get either, be- 
cause successful authors, once they be- 
come best sellers, often demand (and 
get), for their new books, contracts 
calling for huge cash advances, against 
unearned royalties, a flat 20 per cent 
royalty on the retail price of each book, 
and a stipulation that the publisher 
must spend a certain large amount in 
advertising—an amount often equal to 
the advance in cash to the author. With 
such stipulations, the publisher has to 
sell from 50,000 to 100,000 copies be- 
fore he begins to see daylight, and even 


then he often has to wait two years 
before all the cash returns are in from 
the retail booksellers, whose customers 
are, in the main, slow in paying their 
bills, for bookselling is still considered 
a luxury trade. 

Public taste is fickle, so the publisher 
who gambles heavily on a hitherto suc- 
cessful author sometimes makes a kill- 
ing but sometimes goes deeply in the 
hole on that particular author, his ware- 
house shelves groaning with unsold 
books. So what is more natural than 
that the publisher should take it out on 
the little fellow and give him no adver- 
tising? He has to kick somebody, even 
if he has already kicked himself. Be- 
sides, experience has taught him the lit- 
tle author is liable to grow up and be- 
come a big author, if he lavishes money 
advertising him, and then jump to an- 
other publisher who offers a_ sweeter 
contract. This practice is called “author- 
snatching,” deplored as unethical by all 
publishers; but I know of no publisher 
who hesitates to engage in it. 

Another great trial to the publisher is 
the sort of critic who does not announce 
every third book of that particular pub- 
lisher (who sometimes publishes ten or 
twelve books a week) as an unsurpassed 
colossal, superheterodyne, hurricane of 
a masterpiece. Of these I am one of 
those. So I am a thorn in the side, a 
tack in the chair, to publishers who 
bring out three or four indubitable 
masterpieces a week. Other reviewers, 
more amiable, less truculent, than I, 
recognize all these masterpieces and sa- 
lute them for their true value in the 
book-review sections, often in direct 
proportion to the advertising space al- 
ready contracted for in the same issues 
in which these masterpieces are cele- 
brated. 

If you bought and read all these great 
masterpieces, praised for their true 
worth in any single issue of a book sec- 
tion, you would get a headache, but you 
would also be so filled with wisdom, 
esthetic experience, and the compensa- 
tory symptoms of migraine that there 
would be no more book sections because 
you wouldn’t need, or want, to buy any 
more books, ever. Birds like me help 
keep the book business going by failing 
to find a new Tolstoi in every socially 
significant sophomore with the _ itch 
scribendi. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

ing a tale as has come this way since 
“Northwest Passage” (Kenneth Roberts’ 
novel, also dealing with Rogers’ Rangers) . 

The fortunes of the Fergusons of Kintul- 
loch, Perthshire, Scotland, were closely tied 
up with the Jacobite cause; when Jamie’s 
father fell at the Battle of Culloden in 
1746, fighting for Bonnie Prince Charlie 
against the “Hanoverian usurper” on Eng- 
jand’s throne, the rest of his family were 
forced to flee the country. They came to 
America, where Mrs. Ferguson had a 
brother, a member of the little colony at 
Suncook on the farthest frontier of the 
New Hampshire Province. When the 
French and Indian War broke out, 
Jamie joined Rogers’ Rangers and from 
then on saw plenty of action. It is ex- 
pertly recaptured in the pages of Jen- 
nings’ novel. (Next To Vatour. 820 
pages, 352,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 





Don’t Say Ir. By John B. Opdycke. 
850 pages. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
$5. An American authority on English use 
writes an invaluable encyclopedia of every- 
day speech with a guide for pronunciation 
which does not rely on complicated pho- 
netic symbols. Example: “ ‘li’ en’ is, strictly 
speaking, a two-syllable word, pronounced 
lee’ en, but there is some authority for 
lean, and this is colloquial. It is a legal 
term meaning right to hold property until 
some legitimate claim against it is satis- 


fied.” 


Runner or THE Mountain Tops. By 
Mabel L. Robinson. 264 pages, 79,000 
words. Illustrations, bibliography, chronol- 
ogy, appendix. Random House, New York. 
$3. The life of Louis Agassiz, the great nat- 
uralist and founder of the Agassiz Museum 
at Harvard. A beautifully made book, en- 
hanced by Lynd Ward’s distinguished 
woodcuts , 


Service Entrance. By Kyra Goritzina. 
315 pages, 99,000 words. Carrick & Evans, 
New York. $2.50. Madame Goritzina, a 
well-born White Russian who fled the 
Soviets, writes of her fifteen years as a 
domestic servant in wealthy American 
homes. An interesting and amusing docu- 
ment, 





MYSTERY WEEK 


No Hanns on tHE Crock. By Geoffrey 
Homes. 261 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
The clock was atop a Reno undertaking 
establishment, and there were no hands on 
it because death is timeless. Three persons 
Were soon to find that out—the girl who 
was scalped, the boy who had disappeared, 
and the ransom intermediary—in this lat- 
est superbly written and plotted story 














Tests Show 
Less Fatigue With 


Gelatine Diet 


bility to finish a hard day’s work 
with energy to spare...is indi- 
cated by recent laboratory experi- 
ments. Measuring the energy output 
of a group of men, both on a nor- 
mal diet and on the same diet with 
the addition of plain, unflavored 
Knox Gelatine, it was found that 
the average man could do about 
twice as much work with the gela- 
tine as without it. Some showed a 
still greater increase. 


As a result of these experiments, 
which were widely reported, people 
in all walks of life are now drink- 
ing concentrated Knox Gelatine as 
a part of their daily routine...and 
report that they work better, play 
better and feel better as a result. 


Empty one envelope of Knox 
Gelatine in a glass three-quarters 
filled with cold water or fruit juice 
(or half water and half fruit juice). 
Let the liquid absorb the gelatine. 





How to take Knox Gelatine 








Full of pep at the end of the day? 
Then stir briskly and drink imme- 
diately before it thickens. Take four 
times a day for two weeks, then re- 
duce to two envelopes a day. (May 
be taken before or after meals.) 


Pure Knox Gelatine doesn’t affect 
appetite or digestion. Most people 
see a noticeable improvement 
within two weeks (some within one 
week) and feel the full effect before 
the end of the first month. 


CAUTION: Be sure you use the plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine which 
you can get at any grocery. Do not accept any substitute. Knox is the gela- 
tine on which the tests were made. Factory-flavored gelatine desserts will 
not do because they contain only about 10% gelatine. For further informa- 
tion, write for Bulletin E, Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 


Copyright 1939, Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 

















.. A NEWSMAGAZINE 
THAT COMES OUT 
EVERY DAY? 


You’ve never seen another newspaper 
like the San Francisco Chronicle. We've 
streamlined it—both in form and content. 


What a newsmagazine does once a week, 
we do every day. We departmentalize the 
news—organize and group it under easy- 
to-find headings, such as Foreign . The 
Nation .. Congress. City Hall .. Labor. 
The reader gets a complete, coherent and 
unified view of the day’s events and not 
just a mad jumble of unrelated, undigested 
information. 


Why do we strive to issue so readable a 
newspaper ?—Because, as San Francisco’s 
only home-owned newspaper, we deeply 
feel our responsibility to our readers and 
our city. This newspaper is a Public Trust 
—not a personal, one-sided propagandistic 
organ. We face public problems for public 
motives alone. Whether we like the news 
or not, we print all of it—and print it in 
the most easily assimilable form. If de- 
mocracy is to continue, the people must 
not only have all the facts at their disposal 
wv must also read and understand 
them. 


This is why the Streamlined San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle plays so vital a part in the 
welfare of our city and the progress of our 
advertisers. Editorial integrity creates un- 
usual reader loyalty—and a rare’ advertis- 
ing opportunity for you! 

P. S.—Our newspaper is so different, 
you might like to look over a sample copy. 
Just ask our local representative or drop 
us a note. 


an Francisco 
Ghronicle 


San Francisco’s 
Only Home-Owned 
Newspaper 
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featuring the accordion-playing detective 
Humphrey Campbell. 


Deato IN Fancy Dress. By Jefferson 
Farjeon. 312 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 
apolis. $2. Not a detective story but a true 
mystery, this is an hour-by-hour account 
of how the lives and destinies of five per- 
sons were interwoven by fate at the Chel- 
sea Arts Ball on New Year’s Eve in Lon- 
don. For those who like an unusual story 
unusually well told. 


Murper Recautts Van Kuti. By Spen- 
cer Bayne. 336 pages. Harpers, New York. 
$2. Hal Van Kill goes as a tutor to a small 
college town in order to get away from 
police work, only to encounter a situation 
full of perversion, fanaticism, and black- 
mail. A murder causes the scholarly sleuth 
to revert to detection. The first chapter 
will make you want more of this thriller. 





SCIENCE 


Thumb Sucking’s Not So Bad, 
Pediatrists’ Meeting Is Told; 
Camp Health Found Peril 


This summer 2,000,000 American chil- 
dren will be vacationing for two weeks or 
more at the nation’s 5,000-odd camps.* 
That is a pleasant enough prospect for 
the youngsters, likewise their parents, but 
the tremendous mass migration to the 
country is of some concern to the nation’s 
doctors. One of these, Dr. Warren R. 
Sisson of Boston, reported last week at a 
New York meeting of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics that camping had 
grown so rapidly medical aid had not 
been developed fast enough to keep up 
with children’s needs. 

One survey showed that 50 per cent 
of the private camps looked over gave 
their children raw, unpasteurized milk. 
Dr. Sisson’s own Boston researchers recent- 
ly inspected 72 local non-private camps 
and found that only one in ten had even 
adequate medical supervision. Among the 
most common camp infections that require 
immediate attention to prevent small- 
scale epidemics are impetigo (a contagious, 
germ-caused skin disease which, if un- 
treated, may continue indefinitely) and 
the common childhood ailment measles, 
for which there is a serum that may be 
95 per cent effective in preventing or 
weakening the virulence of the disease. 

Dr. Sisson, who is head of the academy’s 
national committee on medical supervi- 
sion of camps, recommended that a doctor 
trained in camp problems should take a 
dozen or so units in a given locale under his 
wing, traveling from one group to another 
during the summer and remaining at each 
long enough to get an accurate picture of 








*This figure includes only camps with per- 
manent buildings. 


its medical needs. He also advised physical 
examinations for every child to preyey; 
other campers from infection, and to pro. 
tect certain children from Overexertion 
Such tests would prevent children it) 
weak hearts or other defects from comin, 
home exhausted at the end of summer. 

More than 500 child specialists unde, 
the leadership of Dr. Henry F. Helmhol, 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Ming, 
gathered at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotg| 
for the A.A.P. convention. Two papers oy 
contact infections and thumb sucking at. 
tracted special attention. 

CueckinG Servants: Parents and othe; 
persons coming in contact with childrey 
should be tested for such communicabj. 
diseases as tuberculosis. As a result of 
recent tuberculosis tests on a cross section 
of the nation’s elementary- and high-schoo| 
teachers, it was estimated that 16,000 jp. 
structors in the United States have the 
disease at a stage requiring treatment. 
School boards are giving more and more 
examinations to eliminate this threat to 
the health of American children, and D: 
Fairfax Hall of New Rochelle, N.Y., tol 
of his plan for protecting the younger 
generation from infections from contact 
with servants and governesses. 

More than a year ago he started a 
system in three Westchester County 
suburbs of New York City (New Rochelle, 
Larchmont, and Pelham) whereby en- 
ployes in the homes cooperating were given 
X-rays for tuberculosis, Wassermann tests, 
and general health examinations twice a 
year at a total cost of $9. Servants were 
reimbursed by their employers, who paid 
$1 extra in monthly wages for the privilez 
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Thumb sucking: it gets a defender 


of having medically approved worker. 
Dr. Hall refused to tell how many perso 
had applied for the examinations, but tl: 
fact that he recently extended his pla" 
to the entire county indicates it lw 
proven successful. 
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practice might cause infected tonsils and 
adenoids or push teeth out of position, 
parents used to distract their offspring 
with “sugar plums”—small, candy-con- 
taining bags that could be sucked instead 
of the thumb. : 

Restraining methods in use today in- 
clude a taste cure—spreading the thumb 
with bitter alum—and covering the hand 
with a plaster cast or an aluminum mitt 
something like a boxing glove. 

Last week, thumb sucking found some- 
thing of a defender in Dr. William S. 
Langford of New York, who belittled 
beliefs that the habit infected the throat 
or developed buck teeth (unless sucking 
continued after the age of 6 or 7, when the 
permanent teeth erupt) . He said all forms 
of early-childhood restraint were harmful 
because the child was likely to keep on 
sucking its thumb out of sheer cussedness. 
But he warned that when older children 
continue the habit, it is a clear-cut sign of 
emotional immaturity and a careful pro- 
gram of personality readjustment may 
be necessary. 


o_— 





Kettering’s Search 


Five years ago, a group of Detroit tech- 
nical-high-school students asked Charles F. 
Kettering, General Motors vice president 
in charge of research, a puzzling hypo- 
thetical question: “If you were allowed to 
ask just three questions of nature, what 
would they be?” Kettering mused, then 
answered: “Why is the velocity of light 
186,000 miles per second; what is a per- 
manent magnet, and why is chlorophyll 
(coloring matter of leaves and _ grass] 
green?” 

Never a man to let even the toughest 
question get by, Kettering started work 
on the mystery of chlorophyll—not spe- 
cifically what makes it green, but how 
plants use it in storing energy from the 
sun. Last week the famous inventor told 
the annual meeting of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association about the progress 
of experiments. The research staff, he dis- 
closed, had synthesized porphine—a 
chemical resembling chlorophyll—from 
which can be made “at least a half million 
new compounds that nobody has ever 
seen, and every one of them sensitive to 
light.” 

Later, delegates to the convention— 
which brought together in Skytop, Pa., 
important industrial chemists, engineers, 
and executives from the United States 
and Europe—elected as the new president 
of the M.C.A. Lammot du Pont, head of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., de- 
nounced “words and acts provocative of 
war,” and thoughtfully listened as William 
B. Bell, president of American Cyanamid, 
sprang a conclusion based on his recent 
'np abroad: that Hitler can’t produce suf- 
ficient suitable aviation gasoline to carry 
on a successful aerial war. 
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No Other Leading 
Brand Can Match This: 


1. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, 
sensational, safe Germ-Killer, 
Pepsodent Antiseptic kills germs 
in seconds even when diluted with 
2 parts water. No other leading 
brand can do this! 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
tests show these results, Gargling 
with Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted 
with 2 parts water immediately re- 
duces the bacterial count in the 
mouth by as much as 97%. No 
other leading brand can do this! 


3. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
Pepsodent Antiseptic makes your 
money go 3 times as far. When 
diluted with 2 parts of water, it is 
as effective as other leading brands 


used full strength. No other leading 
brand can match this! 
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of TENNESSEE 


@ Forty large pages of maps, informa- 
tion and pictures, many in natural color 
photography, that take you pictorially 
along eastern America’s highest motor 
road between mile-high peaks of the 
haze-haloed Great Smoky Mountains— 
through bluegrass covered hills and 
peaceful valleys—beside the wooded 
shores of the mighty Mississippi and 
eerie, earthquake-born Reelfoot Lake— 
scenery more varied, more beautiful, 
more enchanting than in any other one 
state. 


Send for your FREE copy now. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Room 212 
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— BUSINESS TRAINING 


Fathers of young men at Babson 
Institute know their sons are re- 
ceiving thorough preparation for 
responsible positions. At this un- 
usual resident school, every day 
is a business day; students de- 
velop proper habits of work at 
an office desk in a business envi- 
ronment. Frequent field trips 
are taken to business establishments. Finance, 
production, distribution and personnel. Inten- 





sive nine months’ course for men with college or 
business experience. Two-year course for young- 
er men. Applications must be filed early. 


Write Registration Office for catalog 


BABSON INSTITUTE secs. 
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Ford Stays on the Air 
With aSummer Program Starring 
Melton and Francia White 


The strains of the Children’s Chorus 
from Humperdinck’s fairy-tale opera, 
“Hansel and Gretel,” have become identi- 
fied to Sunday night dial-twirlers as the 
signal for a distinguished radio program, 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. For five 
years this theme has introduced the De- 
troit Symphony under outstanding guest 
conductors with famous concert and op- 
eratic stars as guest artists, and a talk on 
current social and economic problems by 
W. J. Cameron, Henry Ford’s spokesman. 

But that’s spring-fall-winter fare. In the 
past, when summer rolled around and peo- 
ple were supposed to forsake their radios 
for lighter vacation fun, Ford, like many 
other sponsors, usually abandoned its spot 
to some temporary fill-in. 

This summer, for a change, a Ford pro- 
gram will occupy the usual Sunday night 
hour. But in keeping with summer in- 
formality, it will step out of the serious 
music class into a more popular mood, 
stressing selections from musical comedies 
and operettas. The new to begin 
next week, will feature James Melton, 
tenor, and Francia White, lyric soprano, 
with Don Voorhees and his orchestra, a 
guest singer from the popular field, and a 
fourteen-voice chorus. Unlike the regular 
Ford Hour, which originates in Detroit, 
this broadcast will come from Dearborn, 
Mich., in the Little Theater of the Ford 
Rotunda there. And instead of Cameron’s 
talk, a “Rouge Reporter” will be on hand 
to comment on side lights and activities of 
the Ford plants on the River Rouge and 
elsewhere. 

The two singing stars of the program, 
Francia White and James Melton, were 
first on the air together four years ago 
when they made several appearances on 
the Palmolive Beauty Box Theater. The 
soprano made her debut at 17 with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. In 1934 she was the 
singing-double for Virginia Bruce as Jenny 
Lind in the motion picture “The Mighty 
Barnum.” Since then she has appeared on 
the Vick’s Open House, the Packard hour, 
and the summer Cavalcade show. This 
past season she has been starred in the 
Los Angeles Light Opera Festival. 

James Melton looks more like a football 
player than a tenor—and in college when 
he wasn’t tooting a saxophone or taking 
voice lessons he was playing football. 
Southerner — he was born in Georgia and 
moved to Florida when a youngster—he 
stands 6 feet 3 inches and weighs about 
200 pounds. 

Melton got his first job in New York City 
in 1927 when S. L. Rothafel signed him for 
the famous Roxy Gang. This was also his 
first radio job, and the same year he joined 


series, 
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Francia White, singer 


the Revelers Quartet and stayed with it 
for five years. Since that time he has 
been on Seiberling, General Motors, At- 
water Kent, and Coca-Cola programs, with 
the Sealtest Sunday Night Party his latest 
series. 

For all his radio popularity, Melton is 
still working hard toward his biggest am- 
bition: concert and operatic success. And 
his record for the past season looks as if 
he were well on his way: 28 operatic ap- 
pearances—he made his debut last summer 
at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera—and 52 con- 
cert engagements. 

When the singer isn’t doing anything 
else he tinkers with cars. In New York's 
Easter parade two years ago he caused a 
sensation when he drove down Fifth Ave- 
nue in a 1910 White automobile. At his 
Weston, Conn., home he has plenty of 
other wheezing antiques: two steamers, an 
electric, and seven gasoline models—and 
all of them will run. When he and Mrs. 
Melton take in ball games at near-by 
Bridgeport they chug over in a 190 
Maxwell. 





Commentator Roosevelt 

Long a news commentator on his Texas 
State Network, Elliott Roosevelt stepped 
into the national field last Saturday. With 
the Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
as sponsor, his fifteen-minute talks will 
be heard regularly on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday evenings. The program of 
the President’s son starts off with a hook- 
up of 23 stations on the Texas network, 
WOR in Newark, WOL in Washington, 
and WAAB in Boston on the Mutual 
system. Coast-to-coast coverage is planned 
eventually. 
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Solon Time— 


Lansing, Mich.: When a legislature 
sets a certain hour for adjournment but 
runs past it, the usual expedient is to 
stop the clock. The Michigan Legislature 
tried that last week, and was aghast to 
fnd its newly installed electric clock 
wouldn’t stop. A resourceful member 
fnally found a way out of the dilemma; 
he set a false face over the timepiece, with 
hands drawn in permanently at 11:53. 













Thumb Fun 


New York City: Haled into court for 
thumbing her nose at a neighbor and there- 
by allegedly breaching the peace, Mrs. 
Rose Roginsky last week heard Magis- 
trate Michael A. Ford dismiss the case 
against her because thumber and thumbee 
were at a safe distance from each other— 
“about 10 feet.” 








~~ Twice Two Out— 


Anamosa, Iowa: Fighting before 1,000 
‘ith it #% inmates of the Men’s Reformatory, Welter- 
e has [ weights John Johnston and Al Bohall 
s, At- HZ knocked each other out in 1:26. Referee 
, with #% Alex Fidler of Cedar Rapids spent five 
latest # minutes reviving the pair. 


Baxter Springs, Kan.: Shortstop Leon 


on 's Hf Testerman of Joplin, Mo., collided with 
it am- . 
Buck Hampton, catcher for a local semi- 
. And : 
as it A Pro team, who was racing for second. Both 
* pis were carried off the field with broken legs. 
af 
immer 


2 con- Poor Fish— 


London: An Oxfordshire court fined 
ything a local fisherman 5 shillings for “being 
York's Ti cruel to a roach” (a kind of carp used for 
ised 4H bike bait). Condemning the popular 
| Ave: Hi method of threading the hook through 
At his HH a hole in the roach’s neckbone, the court 
ty of Mf remarked that, while it had no objection 


TS, . to live bait, treating it “roughly” was 
—ane unlawful. 

Mrs. 

ear-by 


igot Lost and Found— 
Frankfort, Ind.: While Charles E. 


Eads was waiting in a rifle squad to fire 
a salute to the war dead on Memorial 
Day, he noticed his own initials carved 
Texas # on the stock of the rifle which had been 
epped #@ issued him by his camp of the United 


With #@ Spanish War Veterans. It was the same 
Corp. @ gun he had used in the Philippine In- 
s will @ surrection 40 years ago. — 

rsday, 

im of Freak— 

hook- 

work, New York City: As an intern from 


igton, the Fifth Avenue Hospital wandered 
futual #@ through a freak show at the World’s Fair 
anned MM last week, he caught sight of the “man 


with the iron eyelids”—and fainted dead 
away. 
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1. WHY THEY'VE GOT HALF of the 
simplest and speediest addressing 
system in the world right in that 
typewriter you’re esien, Ther could 
save all the money they now spend 
on embossing metal plates for our 
old-fashioned addressing machine. 
Then the boss cut in. I didn’t see 
him behind me. “Come into my of- 
fice,” he says, “and give me the rest 
of the story.” 








3.1 TOOK HIM to the addressing 
2. “WELL, SIR,“ | SAID, pulling out an Elliott late files. “You can save 40% of 
P Pp 


stencil I had in my et “see this address that space,” I said, “because these 
card. It’s stenciled on an ordinary type- cards are so much less bulky. They’re 
writer. It costs a fractional part of a metal lighter, too, and —.” “Enough,” he 
plate. It enables you to make changes or says, “get an Elliott man over here.” 
additions to your lists in seconds — instead Now we're using the Elliott system — 
of hours or days. Follow me.” and I’m getting credit for the savings! 











4. OVER 100,000 
clear, clean-cut im- 
pressions can be 
printed from this card 
— stenciled on an or- 
\ dimary typewriter in 
15 seconds! 






IN THE LAST FEW YEARS thou- 
sands of America’s leading cor- 
porations have discarded their 
metal plate addressing systems 
to adopt the modern Elliott 
Ty pewriteable method and take 
advantage of the many savings 
it offers. The whole facts on 
this situation — the trend to 
Elliott and the full reasons why 
—are simply and clearly told 
in the booklet “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow.” Mail 
the coupon for a copy. 
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Wave of Credit Panaceas 
Worries Nation’s Bankers 


Fear the Mead Bill 
as the Most Immediate Danger; 
Wide Fight Is Mapped 


Politicians have long been almost as 
eager to aid small business as they have 
been to help the farmer and veteran, and 
their favorite little-business panacea usual- 
ly has been easier credit. In 1934, the RFC 
and the Federal Reserve Banks were au- 
thorized to extend industrial and commer- 
cial advances to give little business the 
loans it reputedly could not obtain from 
the banks, and for the same reason the 
RFC’s lending powers were further broad- 
ened in April 1938. 

But these programs satisfied neither 
small businessmen nor their political ad- 
vocates. Prospective borrowers complained 
of excessive red tape required by both 
agencies, asserting that each set lending 
standards so high that it was just as easy 
to get credit from a bank. Because of these 
complaints, a new drive to find some credit 
panacea got underway and resulted last 
year in the introduction of the Pepper Bill 
to establish government banks to make 
business loans. Now half a dozen bills (in- 
cluding Pepper’s) embodying varying 
small-business loan plans are before Con- 
gress. Outstanding among these is the 
Mead Bill, to which Senator Pepper has 
swung his support—providing government 
insurance for bank loans (NEWSWEEK, 
June 5). Hearings on it opened last week 
before a Senate Banking and Currency 
subcommittee. 

The Mead Bill is modeled after the 
Federal Housing Administration modern- 
ization-loan-insurance program, which en- 
couraged banks and other lenders in ex- 
tending $561,894,098 in loans from 1934 to 
April 1937 and $246,816,487 more since 
the program was revived in February of 
1938. It would authorize the RFC to in- 
sure a bank against losses in excess of 10 
per cent on any loan made for “a business 
purpose.” Such loans could run for one to 
ten years and could not bear more than 4 
per cent interest, nor could a single bor- 
rower obtain more than $1,000,000 in in- 
sured loans. The RFC would decide what 
constitutes a “business purpose” and would 
charge the banks an annual premium of 
from %4 to 1 per cent for the insurance. 
Nothing in the measure imposes any limi- 
tation upon the quality of the loan to be 
insured. 


Because the Mead plan would encourage 
banks to let down the bars and lend more 
freely, the Senate committee naturally was 
eager for the reaction of those Federal 
agencies—the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Comptroller of Currency, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp.——which are 
charged by law with seeing that banks in- 
vest only in safe and liquid instruments. 
Appearing last Friday, Ernest G. Draper, 
member of the FRB, supported the Mead 
Bill, especially as compared with any plan 
for setting up government-owned banks. 
He also advocated liberalization of the Re- 
serve Banks’ power to extend industrial 
and commercial advances, suggesting the 
creation of a special corporation controlled 





Newsphotos 


Government credit sponsors: 


by the Reserve System to make the loans. 
On the same day, Jerome Frank, Chair- 
man of the SEC, also endorsed the Mead 
Bill as a “desirable first step,” but showed 
greater ‘interest in his idea of what the 
ultimate goal of a small-business-aid pro- 
gram should be, a banking system to sup- 
ply capital—not loans—to little business. 

The FDIC and the Treasury are re- 
portedly cool to the bill but may not op- 


PPPPPSOG, 


pose it outright because of the support jj 
enjoys (supposedly it is a Corcoran-Cohe, 
measure) . 

As for the banks themselves, they are 
expected to oppose the plan vigorously be. 
fore the hearings are over. They have long 
contended that every legitimate credit 
need already is being filled by banks that 
are aggressively seeking employment of 
their huge idle funds. Moreover, they see 
in the Mead plan increasing Federal cop. 
trol over lending policies. Naturally, hoy. 
ever, they prefer it to the proposals fo; 
setting up government banks, which they 
fear might bring the end of private bank. 
ing in this country. 





Significance 


Unless the experience of many other 
lenders in addition to the banks is worth. 
less, the Mead Bill will either load down 
the banks with unsound loans on which 
heavy losses will be taken (despite the in- 
surance) , or, what is more probable, make 


Newsphotos 


Senators Pepper and Mead 


very little difference in small business’ 
ability to obtain credit. 

Several large insurance companies more 
than a year ago started making long-term 
loans to small business, and they repot 
that a majority of all applications are 
eligible. The finance companies and tht 
banks generally agree that many of tle 
credit seekers either are unable to show! 
good earnings record and financial © 
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dition or are actually seeking equity capital 
E to promote new enterprises, often quite 
speculative in nature. 
~The bill might not even encourage the 
ort it HM banks to lend more freely because its in- 
Cohen [ surance differs so markedly from the FHA 
plan. Banks rushed into the latter program 
ey are ME because it guaranteed them against all 
sly be ME Josses if they did not exceed 10 per cent of 
e long their total insured loans. Defaults under 
credit MM that program so far amount to less than 4 
3 that JH per cent of total loans extended, so the 
ent of M typical bank hasn’t lost a dollar on mod- 
ey see MM ernization loans. 
al con- Unless the Mead plan is changed, how- 
, how. ff ever, a bank has to lose 10 per cent on 
als for each business loan it makes before any in- 
h they MH surance can be collected. With every 
bank- chance of losing 10 per cent of its principal, 
and limited to 4 per cent interest, a bank 
would be foolhardy indeed to lower its 
credit standards materially on account of 
other the insurance. 
worth- Despite all this the Mead Bill stands at 
least a 50-50 chance of passage, for Con- 
gressional conservatives view it as less ob- 
jectionable than the measures to establish 
government banks, and the New Dealers 
believe its enactment will permit claims 
they were “doing something” for small 
business. Too, its failure to pump out large 
sums of credit might provide a convincing 
argument for enactment in 1940 or 1941 of 
a bill establishing the government banks 
or even the Berle capital-credit banks 
(Newsweek, May 29). 
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Auto Inquiry 


In March 1938, Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for the Federal Trade Commission 
to undertake a broad investigation of the 
automobile industry, particularly with ref- 
erence to the possible existence of monop- 
oly or other violations of the antitrust 
laws. 

This week the commission released its 
report—2,900 typewritten pages. While it 
called attention to the “high degree of 
concentration” in the industry, it admit- 
ted that active competition among auto- 
mobile manufacturers gave to the public 
“improved products, often at substantially 
reduced prices.” It admitted also that con- 
sumer benefits from this competition 
“have probably been more substantial than 
m any other large industry studied by the 
wsphots[ COMMission,” 

Nevertheless, the report criticized a 
number of practices within the industry, 
including: alleged pressure’ by manufac- 
turers on dealers to take and sell a speci- 
; mori fied number of new cars under threat of 
ig-term—™ canceling their contracts; additions made 

reportfi™ by dealers to finance-company charges 
are it-{™ Without performing any extra service for 
nd the such additions; charges against purchasers 
of thei for transportation of cars from the factory 
show ifm by rail when they may actually have been 
al com transported by water or motor carrier; 
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Bistsien executives who use Strathmore letterheads can give you the 


answer to this question. Gorham Silversmiths, Columbia Broadcasting, 
RKO Radio Pictures are three out of thousands of outstanding firms 
who know how to spend and when to save. They know that a cheap 


letterhead cannot pay back in pennies saved for prestige lost. 


Your letterhead is your reputation on paper. A fine letterhead expresses 
your business standing as it should be expressed...gets extra attention 
and respect for your correspondence. Yet, for all the plus value you get 
in Strathmore paper, the difference in cost is slight. A letter written on 
STRATHMORE BOND costs less than 1% more than the same letter written 
on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCH- 
MENT, as fine a paper as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 


Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept.Nn.w.4, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PAPERS 
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sale as new cars of those which have been 
towed or driven from the factory or used 
as demonstrators. 





Significance 


The FTC recommended no new legisla- 
tion or punitive action and, on the whole, 
the tone of its report was mild. Few new 
facts about the industry were unearthed 
by the study. Moreover, some of the prac- 
tices complained of are already being elim- 
inated by the motor companies and dealers 
themselves through self-disciplinary action. 





Federation Fuss 


The most New Dealish of farm organiza- 
tions is the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, which has 410,000 members. Fed- 
eration leaders helped draft the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and have contirued 
to be among the staunchest defenders of 
that law. So friendly have this group and 
government become that Farm Agent 
R. L. Griffin of Perry County, Ala., inter- 
preted the avowed policy of the govern- 
ment Extension Service—“‘to sponsor and 
encourage community organization”—to 
mean solicitation of membership for the 
federation. 

Griffin’s mistake was discovered last 
week by The Birmingham Post. Evidence 
of the error—a copy of a letter Griffin al- 
legedly sent out to Perry County farmers 
under a Department of Agriculture frank 
—was published by The Post and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. The letter 
pointed out that $1,532,780 in AAA benefit 
payments had been disbursed in Perry 
County since 1933, and continued: “There 
is only one way to continue to receive 
these payments; it is through membership 
in an organization which is strong enough 
to tell Congress what you want . . . The 
American Farm Bureau Federation is the 
largest farm organization in the world and 
only through this organization have you 
been able to receive thesc payments .. . 
For each dollar you invest in Farm Bureau 
dues [$2 a year] you have received $125 in 
government benefit payments . . . I know 
of no better insurance.” 

The same theme was stressed in large 
red-lettered placards in the County Agent’s 
office. When the campaign was started 
about two months ago, the Farm Bureau 
Federation had no active members in 
Perry County, Griffin said. Today the or- 
ganization boasts about 625 members. 

Publication of the letter brought a quick 
denial from Washington that promotion of 
the federation ahead of the National 
Grange, Farmers Union, or any other or- 
ganization was a policy of the service. The 
Alabama incident, said Dr. C. W. Warbur- 
ton, director of Extension Work, brought 
Griffin a reprimand from P. O. Davis, head 
of the Alabama division; charges that the 
letters were franked, he added, would be 
fully investigated. 
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RAILROADS DEMAND MANN ACT REPEAL 








Wall Street Wags 


Each spring the denizens of the Wall Street 
canyon are momentarily gladdened by the 
appearance of Cow, Bones & Co.’s Bawl 
Street Journal. Published by the Bond 
Club of New York in connection with its 
annual outing, this unique organ of finan- 
cial misinformation and satirical comment 
is closely patterned on the staid Wall 
Street Journal and actually printed on the 
presses of Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of 
The Journal. The Bond Club fearlessly 
proclaims from the masthead that “the 
characters herein portrayed are strictly 
authentic and any similarity to living per- 
sons ... is plenty deliberate” and gener- 
ously shoulders all the responsibility. 

In the 1939 edition appearing last week, 
the New Deal, as usual, came in for its full 
share of ribbing, led off by a front-page 
cartoon of President Roosevelt being pulled 
from a hat by a white rabbit, for a change. 
Typical of the ads running throughout was 
this one of Estabrook & Co.: “We take 
pleasure in announcing the appointment 
of Wronc-Way Corrican as Head of our 
Investment Research Department.” 





Blow at Voluntaries 
They’re Liable to Chain Tax, 


Colorado Supreme Court Rules 


In the ’20s, thousands of independent 
merchants throughout the country, espe- 
cially those in the grocery business, found 
an effective way to protect themselves 
against chain-store competition. By com- 
bining in a loose association for the pur- 
pose of buying merchandise, they were 
able to achieve the economies of large- 
scale operation without sacrificing indi- 
vidual ownership of their stores. 

Such groups usually centered around a 
wholesale house which, in addition to buy- 
ing, performed such services for members 
as assistance with window and store dis- 
plays, arranging for advertising, and ad- 
vice in keeping financial records. Often 
members adopted a common name and 
dressed their store fronts with a stand- 
ardized design. 

Today these voluntary chains total 750 
groups with 109,000 members in the food 
field alone—twice as many stores as the 
corporate chains have. They have sprung 
up also in other lines—among oil and 
gasoline stations, drug, variety, drygoods, 
and auto-supply stores—although on a 
much smaller scale than in the grocery 
business. 


THE BAWL STREET JOURNAL. 


Cow, Bones & Co., Inc., Publishers 

















The voluntaries never considered that 
they might have to pay chain-store taxes 
—now in effect in twenty states—until 
the North Carolina Supreme Court r- 
cently ruled that a voluntary drygoods 
group, Belk Brothers Co., was subject to 
North Carolina’s chain levy. Last week 
their peace of mind was disturbed again 
by a decision of the Colorado Supreme 
Court, which decided that Gamble. 
Skogmo, Inc., a Minneapolis firm in the 
automobile-accessory business, must pay 
$12,000 back taxes under Colorado’s chain- 
store tax law for 30 “Gamble store 
agencies” in the state—units owned by 
local businessmen but using the Gamble 
name and store front and buying most 
of their merchandise from the parent 
organization. 

The Colorado court based its decision 
on the fact that the contract between the 
concern and its agency operators was 9 
worded that “the operations of the agency 
stores were ultimately controlled and 
directed by the company.” This prompted 
the head of the Colorado chain-store 
license division to announce that, looking 
to possible application of the tax, he would 
examine the contracts of other voluntary 
chains operating in the state. 





Significance 


Colorado’s action may lead to similar 
attempts in other revenue-hungry states 
to place voluntaries in the same category 
as corporate chains for taxation purposes. 
The contracts between voluntary chails 
and their member stores vary widely, but 
in most cases the degree of control e& 
ercised by the central organization is com 
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paratively small. Hence an attempt by 
Colorado or other states to collect the tax 
from additional groups would doubtless 
be fought with new lawsuits leading to a 
more precise determination of what types 
of contract come within chain tax laws. 
Pending such determination, further 
growth of the voluntary movement may 
be slowed up somewhat. 





BAC and NLRB 


Easing of Curbs on Employers 
Reported One Goal of Advisers 


The biggest mystery in Washington last 
week end was: what recommendations 
were made by the subcommittee of Harry 
L. Hopkins’ Business Advisory Council at 
the White House June 1? Eight members 
of the council, led by Chairman W. Ave- 
rell Harriman,* met with the President to 
talk about recovery, taxes, and foreign 
trade, but spent most of an hour and a 
half discussing labor. 

The mystery was occasioned by the fact 
that Hopkins next day refused to confirm 
reports that a detailed list of proposed 
Wagner Act alterations had been sub- 
mitted to the President. Some newspapers 
published a purported list, but Hopkins 
said the council would file a confidential 
memorandum on the subject with him 
soon. Best informed Washington sources 
believed it would recommend: (1) en- 
largement of the three-man NLRB to five 
members, two for labor, two for employers, 
one for the public; (2) removal of restric- 
tions which prevent employers from free 
discussion of unions with their employes; 
(3) addition of mediation to the duties 
of the NLRB; (4) amendment of the law 
to give employers caught in jurisdictional 
disputes the right to petition the NLRB 
for an employe election, and (5) defini- 
tion of rules of evidence to guide the 
hoard in deciding cases. 

These changes would combine the mild- 
est of amendments offered by the A.F.L. 
and by Sen. Edward R. Burke. One of 
them—the employer petition for jurisdic- 
tional elections—has already been virtually 
promised by NLRB Chairman J. Warren 
Madden through changes in board rules. 
Another, legalizing the board’s now extra- 
legal mediation function, is being studied 
by the administration and Dr. William 
M. Leiserson, who took his place on the 
board last week. 

There was other Wagner .Act news last 








*The others: A.D. Whiteside, president, Dun 
t Bradstreet; E. R. Stettinius Jr., board chair- 
man, United States Steel Corp.; J. F. Fogarty, 
president, North American Co.; Carle C. Con- 
way, board chairman, Continental Can Co.; 
Gano Dunn, president, J. G. White Engineering 
Corp; Charles R. Hook, president, American 
Rolling Mall Co., and John D. Biggers, presi- 
dent, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 














Some Facts About Stocks on the 
New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


Number of companies with stock issues... . 1,731 
Number of issues, January 1,1939........ 2,343 


2,1 175497400 
Market value of shares, January 1, 1939....$58,292,076,939 


Number of shares, January 1,1939........ 


Market value of total transactions, year 1938. . $11,696,542,346 








To Corporation 
Officials 


THE programs of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Curb Exchange to increase 
the number of security issues dealt in on these 
exchanges have recently been brought widely to 
public attention. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
which acts as transfer agent or registrar for many 
of the companies whose stock is listed on the 
exchanges mentioned, has prepared a concise 
booklet that outlines the advantages to a corpora- 
tion and its shareholders in having an established 
market for its stock in New York. It also dis- 
cusses the services rendered by this Company as 


transfer agent. 


The booklet, “Advantages in Having 


a Transfer Agent in New York,” is 
available to executives and lawyers 
on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 
REGISTRAR e 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
TRANSFER AGENT e 
PAYING AGENT . DEPOSITARY 
100 YEARS OF SERVICE: 1839—1939 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1939 


TRUSTEE 
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One Rock Didn’t Make the Dam 


by RALPH ROBEY 


After all the fuss and stew of re- 
cent months about the necessity of tax 
reform, and after the excellent fight 
Senator Harrison and Secretary Mor- 
genthau have made in order to get a bill 
before this session of Congress, it is an 
unpleasant task to have to report that 
the proposed program doesn’t amount 
to much from the point of view of the 
business outlook. The suggested changes 
are all for the good—which is something 
new for tax bills under this Administra- 
tion—and the changes should be made 
at this time by all means, but the mak- 
ing of them will not cause a sudden up- 
ward spurt in the business curve. 

There are two reasons why this is so 
—why, that is, that although the 
changes are essential to recovery, they 
will not produce recovery. The first of 
these has to do with the nature of the 
reforms themselves, granting they fol- 
low the general lines laid down by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau; the second con- 
cerns the relation of tax reform to the 
broad problem of getting us back on the 
road to lasting business improvement. 

Insofar as the reforms themselves are 
concerned, they will not be of great aid 
to business recovery because with one 
exception they will have no appreciable 
effect upon profit and loss accounts. 
This one exception is the provision that 
losses of one year may be deducted 
from profits of the next two or three 
years. That will be of direct financial 
aid to many organizations in the long 
run, and hence will tend to make them 
more ready to go forward. In fact, this 
loss-carry-over proposal is probably the 
most important change in the whole 
program. Substitution of a flat corpora- 
tion tax for the present undistributed- 
earnings, capital-stock, and excess-prof- 
its levies—the change which has re- 
ceived most attention in the press be- 
cause it means a defeat for President 
Roosevelt—is significant only in that it 
simplifies the tax structure and makes 
the calculation of the tax somewhat 
more just. Financially this substitution 
will mean relatively little. 

The other changes suggested are de- 
signed to encourage investors to put 
their money to work. Two proposals 
were made by Secretary Morgenthau in 
this connection: elimination of the tax- 
exemption feature from state and Fed- 
eral securities and lowering of the surtax 


rate on incomes in the highest brackets. 
Both of these reforms are decidedly 
worth-while, but both, also, are of 
limited significance. This is because 
they do not touch the real problem in- 
volved in getting money into new en- 
terprises. The greatest deterrent to in- 
vestment, insofar as our tax system is 
concerned, are the present provisions on 
capital gains and losses. As they now 
stand these make it almost impossible 
to get capital for new undertakings. 
Omission of any changes in these provi- 
sions, therefore, materially lessens the 
possible effect of the program in start- 
ing business on the upgrade again. 

As indicated earlier, however, there is 
another, and broader, aspect to the 
question of tax reform. This is whether 
we would have recovery if the program 
were extended to include not only an 
overhauling of the capital gains and 
losses statutes, but as well, everything 
else that it is generally considered would 
be helpful. In other words, where does 
tax reform stand in relation to the more 
basic problem of getting recovery? Is 
the present tax system the only thing 
that is holding us back, or is it only one 
of many things that today make busi- 
nessmen unwilling and unable to go 
ahead? 

The answer to these questions ob- 
viously is that the tax system is only 
one of many handicaps to reeovery—is 
only one of the rocks that have gone 
into the dam which is holding business 
back. Cleaning up the tax system would 
be of immense aid, both psychologically 
and financially, in getting the flow of in- 
vestment started. One may even go so 
far as to say that without such a clean- 
ing up, at least in certain directions, it 
will be impossible for us to have lasting 
recovery. But it does not follow from 
this that a reform of the tax system will 
alone be sufficient to make any mate- 
rial change in the immediate trend of 
business activity. 

Ultimately we may get to the point 
where it is possible to say that if just 
one more thing is done the road to real 
prosperity will be cleared of all major 
obstacles. But we are not in gunshot of 
that position today. Reform of the tax 
system, even a reform which goes much 
beyond the current proposals, is only 
one of many things that will have to be 
done before we have lasting recovery. 
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week. Pennsylvania scuttled its Little 
Wagner Act and followed the trend towarj 
restrictive labor legislation (Newswep, 
May 1) with amendments outlawing i. 
downs, banning the check-off of Union 
dues unless authorized by a secret unio, 
vote, and prohibiting intimidation 4 
either employes or employers.  [linojs 
legislators voted against this trend, hoy. 
ever, by turning down a bill that banned 
sit-downs and restricted strikes and pick. 
eting. And the State Supreme Court jy 
Colorado knocked out a 34-year-old |ay 
that banned all picketing, holding jt yjo. 
lated freedom of speech guarantees, 





Significance 

Chances for any substantial revision of 
the Wagner Act this session, even in such 
mild form as the changes considered by 
the BAC, ure extremely doubtful. Presi. 
dent Roosevelt, believing that his ap- 
pointment of Leiserson to the board ty 
replace the allegedly pro-C.1.0. Donald 
W. Smith should placate the A-F.L. and 
that the procedural changes under ¢op- 
sideration will somewhat appease Con- 
gressmen, is unlikely to be induced to 
back any alteration of the labor law that 
would restrict labor’s actions. Adminis. 
tration studies of mediation are unlikely 
to result in any NLRB revision soon, since 
Washington feels mediation will not work 
well until both unions and employers first 
learn to bargain successfully. 
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A. F.L. Auto Workers 


Homer Martin’s wish to take his faction 
of the split United Automobile Workers 
union back into the American Federation 
of Labor was granted this week by the 
membership. Of 70,354 votes cast on the 
question in a referendum, 66,768 favored 
reaffiliation with the A.F.L., from whieh 
the automobile workers withdrew in 1936 
to join the C.1.0. Martin’s group split 
away from the C.1.O. faction in March 
after a year of battling between officers. 
By giving the A.F.L. a foothold in the 
automobile industry, Martin’s move is ex- 
pected to increase jurisdictional fights. A 
substantial portion of the industry now is 
shut or slowed down by the Briggs Manv- 
facturing Co. strike. 





Wage Act Rumpus 


For weeks Rep. Mary T. Norton of New 
Jersey has tried to figure a way to obtait 
approval of the Administration’s amend- 
ments to the Wage-Hour Act—chielly 
exemption of white-collar workers getting 
more than $200 a month and _provisiol 
for easing the rules for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands—without opening the lav 
to all kinds of other changes. Two weeks 
ago the amendments were quickly wit! 
drawn when farm groups began to insist 00 
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wider exemptions for agricultural-goods 
rocessors. This week when Mrs. Norton 
reintroduced them the House rebelled. The 
alterations were sidetracked (until next 
session, Mrs. Norton said) by a vote of 167 


to 110. 
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Rail-Fare Cut 


Rates as Low as 1.7 Cents 


Planned by Eastern Lines 


Qne of the most controversial railroad 
problems is to find the economically ideal 
level for passenger rates. Fares must be 
low enough to lure customers from buses, 
planes, and automobiles, yet must be high 
enough to meet the high, inflexible costs of 
railroad passenger service. 

From 1923 to 1933, while traffic volume 
tumbled, the basic passenger-coach rate 
stuck at 3.6 cents a mile. Then the South- 
ern and Western roads began experiment- 
ing with lower fares and finally, in 1936, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission set 
2 cents as the maximum. Following this 
arbitrary cut there was an encouraging in- 
crease in passenger revenue, but the East- 
ern roads—excepting the Baltimore & 
Ohio, which has generally advocated lower 
fares—attributed it to the 1936 business 
upswing. 

Still fearful of such a low rate and 
harassed by rising costs, the Eastern roads 
in July 1938 wrung permission from the 
ICC to adopt a 2¥2-cent rate for eighteen 
months. A decline in Eastern passenger 
trafic followed, but whether it was due to 
the increase or to the 1938 recession is 
still hotly debated. In any case, the West- 
ern roads kept their 2-cent rate and the 
Southern lines last December reestablished 
a 144-cent tariff. 

During the Christmas holidays the East- 
ern carriers experimented with the 2-cent 
rate again and, encouraged by results, 
formed a committee for further study of 
the “low fare—high volume” theory. Last 
week this group made a revolutionary de- 
cision: to reduce round-trip coach rates to 
2% cents for the first 100 miles, with fur- 
ther reductions for every 50 miles there- 
after until a minimum of 1.7 is reached 
for distances more than 901 miles. For ex- 
ample, a New York-Chicago round-trip 
coach ticket will- cost $30.90—a saving of 
$14.48. Round-trip Pullman fare will also 
scale down from the present 3-cent rate to 
a minimum of 2.7 cents. In an effort to 
popularize the upper berth, the Eastern 
roads will offer to Pullman travelers who 
don’t mind sleeping aloft a 10 per cent dis- 
count on one-way passage and 19 on a 
round trip. 

As soon as the ICC consents, these rates 
will be made effective all through the East- 
em district except for one New England 
railroad, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford (it obtains some 40 per cent of 








“The World of Tomorrow 
built with the Tools of Today”’ 


The New York World's Fair, 1939, features... 


TOMORROW'S BUILDINGS: Fifty of them were speeded to 
completion with a thousand self-feeding Bostitch Hammers 

. tacking building paper and insulation . . . driving home 
a staple with every rapid one-hand blow. (Ask for folder, 
“CLICK! TACK!”) 


TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS: Automobiles... now stitched 
with Bostitch Steel Stitchers ... . saving yearly up to ten 
times the equipment cost ... many other products, too... 
where steel is fastened to steel or other materials. (Send 


for sample “STITCHING THROUGH STEEL.”) 
TOMORROW'S METHODS: Stapling filled shipping con- 


tainers entirely from outside ... a pilfer-proof, moisture- 
proof seal . . . with new double-grip Bostitch Autoclench. 


(Write for “BOSTITCH IN THE SHIPPING ROOM.”) 


TOMORROW'S PROFITS: Stitching steel or carding fragile 
bottles . .. making mattresses for the bed of the Mississippi 
or packaging delicate orchids . . . Bostitch turns fastening 
problems of today into profits for tomorrow. (Write for 
information or send mesuens for suggestions.) 
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“ BOSTITCH 


A EAST GREENWICH + RHODE ISLAND 
EASY TO GET spe 
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 : EASY TO BUY... Rental 
A or budget plans. 
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2 EASY TO SUIT...18 research 


engineers fit Bostitch to 
your needs. 


EASY TO GROW... 
782 models... 
liberal trade-ins. 
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cializing representatives in 
\ 81 U. S. cities, 39 foreign 


countries. 





EASY TO USE... Anyone 
can easily operate any 
of the 782 wer 
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In Canada. 
Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal 











f you don’t subscribe to Newsweek already, 
why not do it NOW? The next 52 exciting 
issues will cost only $4. 


| i your present subscription to Newsweek is 
eee about to expire, renew it now for two years at 


$6. You'll save $4.40 over the single issue price! 


Just drop a card to the Director of Cir- 
culation, Newsweek, R.K.O. Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


We'll send you a bill after your sub- 
scription has been entered. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Surplus: Dairy Month sponsors hope to get rid of some of it 


its revenues from passenger traffic, against 
a national average of 10 per cent), which 
will adopt a flat 244-cent round-trip coach 
rate. 





Dairy Month 
Milk Men Campaigning to Link 


Peak Production and Demand 


One branch of agriculture—dairying— 
always has a surplus, because milk produc- 
tion varies with the seasons and weather, 
increasing when pastures are green in 
spring and early summer, diminishing in 
fall and winter when green feed is scarce. 
Since enough cows must be kept to main- 
tain an adequate supply during the lean 
months, this automatically produces a sur- 
plus during the fat seasons—a surplus 
that goes into butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, and similar manufactured products. 

Because of this, many farmers have 
acquired the habit of calling all milk not 
sold in bottles “surplus,” even though 
about 71 per cent of the 50,000,000,000- 
quart annual milk production always goes 
into manufactured milk products. Farmers 
incline to look down their noses at this 
“surplus” because fluid milk fetches a 
better price—an average of $2.26 a hun- 
dredweight against about $1.57 average 
for condensery milk. 

To increase the percentage of fluid milk 


sold during the flush milk month of June 
—thus increasing the farmers’ milk checks 
—the dairy industry and America’s re- 
tailers last week started their promotion of 
the third annual Dairy Month. Tempting 
displays stressing the refreshment, health, 
and vitality provided by milk decorated 
soda fountains, restaurants, and chain 
stores. Many non-milk selling companies, 
such as mail-order houses, tire companies, 
shoe and clothing businesses, as a move 
to get farmer good will, tied into the 
drive by stressing milk in their institu- 
tional ads and radio programs. Similar 
campaigns in 1937 and 1938 increased 
milk sales of cooperating stores an esti- 
mated 70.7 per cent for the month, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Distribution, 
Inc. 





Milk Pact Upheld 


In order to prevent a few farmers from 
selling all of their milk to the profitable 
fluid market, forcing the majority to sell 
theirs at surplus prices, AAA milk market- 
ing agreements provide that all milk in 
given areas be pooled and that each con- 
tributor to the pool be given a share of the 
fluid market. These agreements also fix the 
price paid for the milk by the distributors. 
Dairymen supplying the New York metro- 
politan area and 25 other cities have voted 
in favor of such agreements. 

Federal courts in Massachusetts and 


— 
Ohio have upheld these agreements, }y, 
Federal Judge Frank Cooper of Albany re. 
cently ruled the New York agreement yp. 
constitutional on grounds it was confisca. 
tory (Newsweek, Mar. 6) . This week, he. 
fore entering its vacation (see page 16) 
the Supreme Court of the United State, 
settled the question by ruling the Ney 
York agreement constitutional and uphold. 
ing the marketing provisions of the AAA 





WEEK IN 


Tax Revision 

The nation’s two leading businessmen’; 
groups, the National Association of Map- 
ufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, offered the House 
Ways and Means Committee their pro- 
grams for tax revision, paralleling in many 
respects the suggestions previously offered 
by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthay 
(Newsweek, June 5). They endorsed 
Morgenthau’s suggested reduction of jp. 
dividual surtax rates, repeal of the un- 
distributed-profits tax, and removal of the 
capital-stock and excess-profits levies, But 
they went further, recommending abolition 
of the tax on intercorporate dividends and 
of the normal tax on dividends paid to 
individuals, and substantial modification 
of the present capital gains and losses pro- 
visions—items not on the Secretary’s pro- 
gram. In addition, the chamber requested 
a corporation tax rate of 15 per cent, with 
a $2,000 credit. 


Trust Scandal 


Stephen Paine, 42-year-old former Bos- 
ton partner of Paine, Webber & Co., was 
indicted May 31 by a Federal grand jury 
on seventeen counts of mail fraud and one 
of conspiracy in connection with the Con- 
tinental Securities scandal (Newsweek, 
June 13, 1938). Three Boston lawyers, a 
Canadian “stock manipulator,” and an al- 
leged dummy corporation were named 
with him. Nine other individuals have 
been indicted already in this case which in- 
volves the alleged looting of more than 
$6,000,000 from six investment trusts. On 
Mar. 31 Paine and F. R. Hope—Paine, 
Webber’s only exchange-member partner 
—were suspended by the New York Stock 
Exchange for three years and six months 
respectively on charges they had shown 
negligence in their business dealings with 
the alleged conspirators, though neither 
man’s integrity was questioned. Both 
promptly resigned from Paine, Webber. 
Now Federal authorities charge that Paine 
knew he was helping finance the alleged 
conspiracy, but emphasize that no one else 
in the firm is accused of wrongdoing. 


No Interest 


In these days of record-low interest 
rates on sound investments, some of the 
largest commercial banks are protecting 
their earnings by refusing to accept new 
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time deposits and paying a fractional 
interest rate on those they have. The pre- 
vailing interest rate on time deposits in 
the East is only 1 to 14% per cent at best. 
Last week the comparatively small Bank 
of Commerce of Newark (N.J.) took the 
bull by the horns and eliminated interest 
entirely. Officials say they have had in- 
quiries from admiring bankers as far away 


as Arizona. 


Little TVA’s Finances 

Figures released by the Loup River Pub- 
lic Power District, part of Nebraska’s 
Lite TVA (Newsweek, Feb. 6), show 
how costly this public power project is 
proving to taxpayers. For the last four 
months of 1938, the district reported a net 
loss of $151,424, without allowing for 
taxes, depreciation, or amortization. Had 
these items been included, the showing 
would have been even more unfavorable. 
Nevertheless, backers of the Little TVA 
idea are planning further conferences with 
bankers in order to obtain sufficient funds 
to buy up all private power properties in 
the state. Their money-raising efforts 
earlier this year proved unsuccessful. 


Shipping Changes 

The Holland-America Line formally an- 
nounced purchase of the assets of the Red 
Star Line, including the liners Westernland 
and Pennland, formerly operated by the 
Amold Bernstein line. The two vessels will 
start New York-Antwerp service under the 
Red Star name immediately . The 
French Line announced the appointment 
of Capt. Pierre Thoreux as head of the 
line’s office at Havre. His place as com- 
mander of the Normandie will be taken by 
Capt. Etienne Payen de la Garanderie of 
the Ile de France. Commanders of other 
French liners have each been moved up a 
ship. 


Trends 


FHA applications for small-home mort- 
gage insurance averaged more than 
$25,000,000 a week during the first four 


weeks in May—a 10 per cent increase over 


the corresponding period last year. 


Railroad freight-car loadings during the 
week ended May 27 increased 11.7 per cent 
over the corresponding week last year and 
1.9 per cent over the previous week. 


Shipments of pneumatic tires for high- 
way transportation during April are esti- 
mated at 4,355,584 units, 5 per cent below 
March but 38.6 per cent above April 1938. 


Department-store sales for the week 
ended May 27 increased 8 per cent over 
the same week last year, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Steel operations for the week ended 
June 10 were estimated by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute at 54.2 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 52.2 per cent 
week ago and 26.2 a year ago. 
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THIS FINEST OF 





PUERTO RICAN RUMS WITH 
ANY RUM IN THE WORLD! 


Try Don Q in a frosty Daiquiri or a tall, 
refreshing Rum Collins. Compare its light- 
ness, its flavor! You'll insist on this fin- 
est of Puerto Rican rums forever after. 
There are two kinds of Don Q: 
WHITE LABEL for cocktails 
GOLD LABEL for tall drinks 








Your Guide to & Good Liquors 


Copyright 1939, National Distillers Products Cornoration, New York © 86 Pract 











At Both Fairs— 
Contemporary 
Science and Art 
representing 
79 countries 


... are combined in two unusual 
exhibits, each of which displays 
the talents of 79 painters and 300 
International Business Machines 
Corporation research engineers 
and their assistants. 





These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who 
have an opportunity to visit them 
in the company’s Galleries of Sci- 
ence and Art: 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


Business Systems 
and Insurance Building 
GOLDEN GATE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity 
and Communication 
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FRAGRANT 


HEINE'S 
BLEND 


———— 


America’s Luxury Pipe Tobacco 


ON HIS DAY give him the best... historic HEINE'S 
BLEND, aristocrat of pipe tobaccos...refreshingly 
mild, full flavored, supremely satisfying. A sun- 
ripened, time-mellowed master mix of finest leaf, 
sure to transport him to the smoker's 7th heaven 
as its cultured fragrance charms his pipe compan- 
ions. Originally an exclusive private blend, but 
now sold at clubs and smarter smoke shops. 


* 


IF your favorite tobacconist cannot 
supply you, write us, mentioning his 
name and address..SUTLIFF TOBACCO 
CO., San Francisco, Cal., or HEINE'S 
TOBACCO CO., Massillon, Ohio 
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Economic Totalitarianism 


io testimony of Mr. A. A. Berle 
Jr. before the Monopoly Committee re- 
cently deserves far more attention than it 
is getting. A plan such as Mr. Berle de- 
scribes is not to be latghed off, as are 
most of the scrambled economic schemes 
emanating from the Administration. Mr. 
Berle thinks clearly. He knows precisely 
what he is driving at. His proposal is a 
considered one and a plausible one. It 
would also stand our present economic 
system on its head. 

Briefly, Mr. Berle proposes that govern- 
ment set up a special banking system for 
capital credit to serve the needs both of 
private business and of public agencies. 
Money is to be lent for private businesses 
and for “nonproductive purposes” such as, 
presumably, the building of hospitals, 
bridges and other public conveniences. A 
very low rate of interest is to be charged. 
The government is to guarantee such 
loans, which would not appear as expendi- 
tures in the Federal budget. The process 
by which money would be routed to the 
happy recipients of these funds would be 
a sort of phantom circuit or induction. But, 
of course, the government credit would be 
burdened indirectly, just as an individual’s 
credit is burdened when he endorses an- 
other man’s note. Any man who has found 
his fellow endorsers unable to meet their 
obligations knows that bankruptcy can be 
reached by this road as well as by any 
other. 

The foundation of this plan is imbedded 
in a profound conviction of Mr. Berle’s. 
He believes that the present lack of capital 
expenditures is the result not of restric- 
tions imposed upon individuals by the 
present regime in Washington, but of the 
failure of the present financial system to 
meet “changing needs in a changing econ- 
omy.” How our economy is changing and 
where it is going—these questions are not 
answered in any detail. However, it might 
be well to ignore theory for the moment 
and consider, first, the practicability of 
Mr. Berle’s scheme. 


The RFC and the Federal Reserve 
have been lending money to business bor- 
rowers for quite some time. In seven years 
the total lending of this sort has been only 
$218,000,000. These agencies have adver- 
tised that they would make loans that the 
bankers would not make. But it will be 
readily seen that their ability to find risk- 
worthy borrowers is limited, for a bank 
that lends $218,000,000 in seven years is 


Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 






not much of a bank. Presumably the Berle 
bank would do better. It would find risk- 
worthy borrowers such as hospitals. Loans 
would also be made to new and growing in- 
dustries. Here Mr. Berle mentions a few— 
“rayon, steel specialties or knockdown 
houses.” Some of these enterprises probably 
have no difficulty in getting loans now, for 
those he has mentioned are among the most 
risk-worthy. But the more Berle enumer- 
ates of loan prospects, the more he raises 
questions of detail. And every proposition, 
in detail, can be kicked over, because we 
are a skeptical people these days. He does 
not, for example, mention loans to makers 
of labor-saving machinery. He does not 
mention the inevitable row with labor and 
subcontractors his bank would risk by 
loans to a prefabricated housing enterprise. 
He does not mention them because these 
skepticisms, in detail, add up to the grand 
skepticism which is depression. 

Presumably the Berle bank, if it were 
to improve on the record of the RFC and 
the Federal Reserve, would move to the 
tune of a greater faith than that which 
characterizes the typical banker’s mind. 
It would be less concerned with the sordid 
item of profit, less hopeful of “breaking 
even” on certain deals, and more interested 
in “the plain need” of society for this or 
that venture with other people’s money. 
For the more important side of the new 
bank’s activities would be lending money 
to communities at inconsequential rates of 
interest. 


At the present time, with the excep- 
tion of money that the Federal government 
gives or lends to communities, the limit of 
what a community can do for itself in pub- 
lic improvement depends to a great extent 
upon the judgments of the bankers, 
through whom it is compelled to borrow 
money, and upon the judgments of the in- 
dividuals who have savings to invest in the 
securities of local governments. There is 
nothing in the past record of our local 
governments to indicate that there is any 
limit at all to the appetite of local politi- 
cians for money for public improvements. 
But they have been limited by the means 
I have suggested and by legal debt limita- 
tions. And here is the point where Mr. 
Berle’s faith shows itself at its most efful- 
gent. Mr. Berle believes it is possible, by 
law, to protect this sort of lending by his 
bank against “partisan political adminis- 
tration.” As though paper protections 
could not be circumvented by politicians 
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and by pressure groups such as the potent 
lobby of mayors, social-welfare organiza. 
tions, a vast army of reliefers, and a puis 
sant bureaucracy in Washington eager to 
stay in power. 

So much for some of the practical gs. 
pects of the scheme. Now, for its th 
or, rather, its theories. For Berle starts 
with two theories. The first is that capita] 
can be “created” outright through a bank. 
ing mechanism; that it is not, as we haye 
always assumed, created by the savings of 
people invested for a productive purpose. 
that the banking mechanism can, out of 
nothing, “create” new capital substantially 
by fiat, by some financial lezerdemain 
which is not related to savings. And when 
one gets to this point in the examination 
of the Berle thesis, one is moved to brush 
aside all of the verbiage and say that jf 
this is what the game is, why don’t we 
print money and hand it out to whatever 
applicant can persuade the people jp 
Washington that it is for, in Mr. Berle’s 
words, “the plain need” of society, or the 
“obvious needs,” or the “needs which 
everybody recognizes.” 


"The other theory, which Mr. Berle 
attributes to John Maynard Keynes, is the 
idea that the national income is increased 
by about two and a half times the amount 
spent on heavy capital production financed 
by government funds. Berle indicates that 
there are differences of opinion on this 
point, and in that difference of opinion I 
want to be included on the profoundly 
skeptical side, for reasons that space does 
not permit me to state here. Certainly the 
Keynes theory has never been “demon- 
trated,” as Mr. Berle says, if I understand 
the meaning of the word “demonstrated.” 

I am unable to see how this plan, if se- 
riously attempted, could result in anything 
except a new economic system, in which 
the motive powers that now drive men “to 
scorn delights and live laborious days” are 
wiped out and, in their place, is put the 
discretion of an omnipotent state. For in- 
dividual judgment about the uses of indi- 
vidual savings and the employment of risk 
capital would be substituted the judgment 
of government. This is economic totalitari- 
anism. 

I think Mr. Berle is to be respected for 
the frankness and clarity with which he 
has stated this case. If he is correct in his 
assumptions that private initiative has 
failed, then the next step must be such a 
mechanism as he suggests. But the Amer- 
ican people, I believe, prefer individual se- 
lection not only in the making of their. - 
vestments and in the creation of new forms 
of business activity, but in the choice of 
their legislators and administrators. Since 
this is true, they will exercise their selec- 
tive prerogative by voting out of power, 
root and branch, those officeholders who 
have lost faith in the present economic 
system. They will give that system another 
chance under people who believe in it. 
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(ustration from new 1939 Monsanto Plastics Catalogue; copies available to interested firms inquiring on business letterheads.) 


1000 mites frome a molding press 


Along lonely trout streams and distant lakes, the univer- 
sal influence of plastics is being felt this spring—in fishing 
rods and reels, colorful lures and bobbers, transparent min- 
now traps, bait boxes and many another fishing accessory. 

Whatever the finished product may be, Monsanto 
Plastics offer new possibilities in brilliant, permanent 
colors, in lasting lustre, in pleasing 


warmth to the touch, in lightness, 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 
Cellulose Acetate « Cellulose Nitrate 


Cellulose Acetate molding compounds in a color range 
that sweeps the spectrum ... with formulations that 
‘meet the most exacting requirements of compression 
and injection molding ...in materials that are opaque, 

translucent or transparent. 
Information and names of plastics fabricators will 
be supplied promptly on request. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics 


: ‘ a Cast Phenolic Resin * Polyvinyl! Acetals ite ‘ 
stre: gth and remarkable simplicity of Polystyrene Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


proc uction. Among the most popular 


of th ese modern plastics are Monsanto 


Sheets © Rods © Tubes 
Molding Compounds ¢ Castings 
Vue-Pak Transparent Packaging Materials 


District Offices: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
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Chany aglass of hospitality was 
served to guests a¢ Mount Vernon 
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Welcome the Honored Guest with Mount Vernon 


... an carly American custom still in style 


OSPITALITY springs to mind at the mere mention of 
Mount Vernon. Guests were welcomed to this famed 
estate with the serving of a distinguished whiskey — made 
on this historic plantation. And this 150-year-old custom 
still survives in the serving of Mount Vernon rye, “the 
bond of friendship.” A whiskey rich in tradition and famed 
afar for its delicate flavor. A magnificent rye, highly 
praised and yet now so modestly priced that almost every- 
one can afford to enjoy it. 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 


. = 
a Straight Tye WHISKEY 


rr, For generations. ...a gentle whiskey for gentlemen 


Copyright 1939, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








